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———— 
LOSING OF THE MUSEUM OF ORNA- 
MENTAL ART, AT MARLBOROUGH HOUSE.—On and 

the 7th of February, this Museum, including the Soulages 
Collection, will be closed, in order that the contents may be re- 
moved to South Kensington, and the Bernal Collection may be 
packed and sent to Manchester. 
NORMAN MACLEOD, Registrar. 

South Kensington, 24th January, 1857. 


ORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF LON- 
DON.—The next Meeting of this Corporation for the Ex- 
hibition of FRUIT, EARLY FLOWERS, FORCED VEGE- 
TABLES, and other objects of Horticaltural Interest, and the 
Blection of Fellows, will be held on TUESDAY, February 3rd, at 





or only by Fellow’s personal introduction, Ivory Tickets 
ritten Order. 
7 21, Kegent Street, S.W. 





NOW OPEN. 


HE FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY at the GALLERY, 
PALL MALL EAST. : 
. Admission in the Morning, One Shilling ; in the Evening, 
Sixpence. 





RT UNION OF LONDON. (By Royal 
Charter.)—Prizeholders select for themselves from the 
Public Exhibitions. Every Subscriber of One Guinea will have, 
Pesides the chance of a Prize, Two Prints—“ The Clemency of 
Qeur de Lion,” by H, C. Shenton, from the historical picture by 
John Cross, which gained the Government premium of £300, and 
the “ Piper,” by E. Goodall, after F. Goodall, A.R.A. 
GEORGE OCOCK,’ } Hon Secs. 
LEWIS POCOCK, . P 
444, West Strand, January, 1857. 


earl 


UEENWOOD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 
Hants.—The Course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Praetical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing, and 
Music. The position of the Establishment is heathful, and its 
advantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by 
Ten Resident Masters. y 
Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. The First Session of 1857 will commence on the 
22nd of January. 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, 

BADEN, up the RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN 

tvery evening (except Saturday) at Eight o’clock.—Stalls, 3s., 

Area, 2s., Gallery, Is. Stalls can be secured at the Box-offica, 

Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, every day between Eleven and Four, 

without any extra charge. The Morning Representations take 
place every Tuesday and Saturday,at Three o’cleck. 


USSIA, ITS PALACES AND ITS PEOPLE. 
GREAT GLOBE, Leicester Square.—A New and Magnifi- 

eent DIORAMA, in Forty Immense Tableaux, of RUSSIAN 
SCENERY, with novel sconic effects, and the Sites and Scenes 
of the memorable Events of the late Campaign—the Ural Moun- 
tains—Nijnei Novgorod during the Fair— Panoramas of Bt. 
Petersburg and Moscow—Coronation of the Czar in the Grand 
Cathedral of the Assumption. Explanatory Lectures at3 and 8. 


~Admission to the whole building, Is. 
BAys OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.— Established a.p. 1844. 

Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 
examine the Plan of the BANK OF DEPOSIT. Prospectuses 
and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on application. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 














Now ready, 


LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Also, 
A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at reatl 
reduced prices for cash. < ’ , 





Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London . 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 
IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J a HOPE, 16, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
¢ STREET, by his New Publishing Arrangements,charges no 
Commission for Publishing Books Printed by him antil the Awhor 
been repaid his original outlay. And as all Works entrusted 
whis care are Printed in the very best style, and at prices far 
delow the usual charges, AUTHORS ABOUT TO PUBLISH will 
find it much to their advantage to apply to him. 
— Estimates, and all particulars forwarded by return 





MR. HUNT'S 
PstrurTI0n for the CURE of STAMMER- 


ING, and OTHER DEFECTS of SPEECH, 
No, 8, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
Conducted on a System that has been in practice with unfailing 
‘sRevess for re pd 29 yearts and _ during that time secured the 
support of the highest Medical, Clerical, Educa- 
,and Literary Authorities. ; 5 


Anti 


Tue EXTENSIVE AND HIGHLY ImporTANT CouLEecTion oF Corns 
aND MepAts, SELECTED FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED CABINETS 
WHICH HAVE BEEN SOLD DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS BY 
Mr. W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


MESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, 9th 
February, 1857, and Six following Days (Sunday excepted), at 
One o'clock precisely, THE EXTENSIVE AND HIGHLY 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF COINS AND MEDALS. 
Selected from the most celebrated Cabinets which have been sold 
during the last Ten Years, by Mr. W. Chaffers, F.S A., comprising 
a great variety of beautiful specimens in the Greek, Roman, 
Saxon, and English Series; a Choice Collection of English Gola ; 
Greek Coins, in beautiful preservation, and many of great Rarity; 
Syracusan Medallions, &c.; Roman +-old, in extra fine condition ; 
Consular and Imperial Denarii ; Medallions ; First and Second 
Brass ; Silver and Bronze Medals, English and Foreign, including 
many Fine Examples of the Early Italian Schools, a great 
yariety of Coin and Medal Cabinets. 
May be viewed Friday and Saturday previous to the Sale, and 
Catalogues had ; if in the Country, on receipt Two Stamps 





A Most INTERESTING AND VatvastE Cotiection or Eoyrtin, 


Greek, Roman, AND MEDIEVAL ANTIQUITIES, FORMED BY Mr. 
W. Cuarrers, F.S.A. 


N ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 


WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION, 
at their House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on TUESDAY, 17th 
February, 1857, and Three following Days, at One o’clock pre- 
cisely, a most interesting and valuable COLLECTION OF EGYP- 
TIAN, GREEK. ROMAN, AND MEDIZEVAL ANTIQUITIES, 
formed by Mr. W. Chaffers, F.S.A., comprising some Exquisite 
Specimens in each Series; Egyptian Relics in Bronze and Porce- 
lain; Greek Vases; a Variety of Gold Personal Ornaments; 
Roman Glass; Beads; Bronzes in Implements, &c.; Rings; 
Roman Swords, and Gold and Silver Ornaments ; a Greek Marble 
Figure of Narcissus; Gold Ring Money and Celtic Armillz; 
Mediseval Kronze Seals; Early Silver; Two Nefs; Medallions; 
Ecclesiastical’ Or ; Ivories, three unique specimens; 
a Roman Box of the Second Century: A Diptych of the Fifth 
Century, and an Ivory Situla, made by Bis!.op Bernward for the 
Emperor Otto ITI. of Germany, in the Tenth Century; Rings, 
Watches, Limoges Enamels, Miniatures; the Celebrated Shak- 
speare Vortrait. formerly in the Collection of Talma; a Small 
Collection of Autographs, including Letters of Sir Walter Scott, 
Burns, Washington, and Kings of England, &c.; Stained Glass, &c. 
May be Viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had ; if in 
the Country, on receipt of Two Stamps. 








TRADE SALES OF COPYRIGHTS, BOOK STOCKS, PRINT- 
ING AND BINDING MATERIALS, AT EDINBURGH. 


"THE ENTIRE STOCK belonging to the 
Trust Estate of Messrs. JOHNSTONE and HUNTER, 
Etinburgh, will be DISPOSED OF by TRADE SALES in the 
following order :— 4 
COPYRIGHTS, STEREOTYPE PLATES, and the BOOK 
STOCK published by the Firm, on TUESDAY and WED- 
NESDAY, 3rd and 4th February. 


2. 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOK ‘STOCK, &c., on FRIDAY, 6th 


February. 
3. 
RINDING MATERIALS, on THURSDAY, 5th February. 
4. 


PRINTING MATERIALS. TYPES, PRESSES, CYLINDER 
and PLATTEN MACHINES, STEAM-ENGINE, STEREv- 
TYPE FOUNDRY, &c., on TUESDAY, 10th February, and 
following days. 

Catalogues may be had on Application to James Knox, Trustee, 

104, High Street, Edinburgh. 





In course of publication, price 5s. each, a Series of 


HOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 
of LIVING CELEBRITIES. By MAULL and POLY- 
BLANK, with appropriate Biographical Notices. 
The January number contains :— 
E. M. WARD, ESQ., R.A. 
Already published :— 
No. 1. containing PROFESSOR OWEN, F.R.S., &c. 
s 2. 


No ‘9 The Right. Hon. T. B. MACAULAY. 

No. 3. A ROBERT STEPHENSON, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., 
&e. 

No.4. ” J.A. ROEBUCK, Esq., M.P., F.R.S., &e. 

No. 5. ” sir B. C. BRODIE, Bart, D.C.L., V.-P.R.S., &e. 

No.6. 4,  E.H. BAILY, Esq.,R.A. 

No. 7. ” SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., Q.C., M. 


M.P. 
No. 8. 2 PROFESSOR GRAHAM, M.A., F.R.S. 
London: Maull and Polyblank, 55, Gracechurch Street; David 
Bogue, 8€, Fleet Street, and all Book and Printsellers. 





ESSIAH, FROM MOZART’S SCORE, 

newly arranged by JOHN BISHOP, in Vocal Score, with 
Piano or Organ A paniment plete, with Book of Words, 
2s. only. 

“ At the recent performance of ‘ Messiah’ we were glad to see 
80 many among the audience reading, not from the sixpenny 
books of the words which surely ought now to become obsolete, 
but from the score published @y Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co., 











Mr. Hunt gives the advantage of residential to 
wre and has placed his Institution on such a basis that 
meré should no longer be a possibilit 


y of so pure and successful a 
ded with the iricism of Charl and 





oa Imitators. 
& Prospectus and 
RUNT mene and Card of Terms, apply to Mr. JAMES 


Author of a “ Treatise on the C - 
Meting,? &e., at the Instituti w Burli “a 





g about 200 large octavo pages, admirably printed, 
correct nm every particular,and of which the price was but 2s. 
The publishers who supply so admirable a work at such a trifling 
cost deserve the support pf the public, and must obtain it if they 
are to continue their enterprise.” —Vide Dustin Datty Express, 
Jan, 19. 

N.B. Specimen pages gratis and postage free of Sixteen Orato- 
tios, 2s. each. ‘ 

London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street, W. 











Octavo, 3s. 
JALAMAN AND ABSAL: An Allegory, 
translated from the Persian of Jami. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





Octavo, 1&s. 


HE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, Essays, and Index, by R. CON- 


GREVE, M.A., late Fellow and: Tutorjof Wadham College, 
Oxford. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





On the Ist March, Price Two Guineas, the Third Edition, greatly 
enlarged, (700 pp. 4to) of 
ONTRIBUTIONS to VITAL STATISTICS. 
By F. G. P. NEISON,. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Just published, price 7s. 6d., 1 vol. 8vo. 
SSAYS CONTRIBUTED to an AMATEUR 
MAGAZINE. By RICHARD PERRY, Esq. 
L. Booth, 307, Regent’ Street, W. 





Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERN: ALLIES; A Supple- 
ment to ‘‘The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 

31 Plates, full coloured, 18s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


First Edition, royal octavo. 
The few remaining Copies of this Work, forming 36 Volumes, 
and containing 2592 Plates full coloured, in Numbers, at £25 per 
Copy, published at £55. 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 

The Work, containing 2754 Plates partly coloured, forms 12 
volumes, and will be sold at £20 per copy, cloth boards; publish- 
ing price, £27 7s. Vols. 1 to7, comprising the Flowering plants 
(1576 Plates), £10108. cloth boards ; published at £14 7s. 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 











Now ready, 


OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
\O Inustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
278.; partly coloured, I4s.; plain, 6s. 





Bre POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8v0, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. 

Jchn FE. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. 





Just published, post Svo, 5s. cloth, 


ISCELLANEOUSSPEECHES. By Henry 
LORD BROUGHAM,F.R.S. Volumel. To be com- 
pleted in Two Volumes. 

ContTEents:—Military Flogging—Queen Caroline—Libels on the 
Durham Clergy—Army Estimates—Holy Alliance—Law in Ire- 
land—Impri for Debt—Bedchamber Questi Welling- 
ton Speeches, &c. 

London and Glasgow: Richard Griffin and Company. 


OTICE TO BOOK-BUYERS.—Now ready, 
JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S OLD BOOK CATALOGUE 
for 1857, containing 3400 choice, useful, and curious books, at very 
moderate prices, well worth the attention of Collectorsand Public 
Librarians at home and abroad. Price 6d., or sent by post on 
receipt of six postage lables to frank it. 
J. R. Smith, 36, Soho Square, London. W. 


EW POSTAL REGULATIONS.—WYLD’S 

NEW MAP OF LONDON, showing the New Districts for 

the delivery of Letters, Post-Office Receiving-houses, &c. One 

large sheet, 1s.; in ease, 2s.; in case, coloured,; 3s.; on linen and 

rollers, varnished, 5s. 

James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and his Royal Highness 

Prince Albert, Charing Cross East, next door to the Post-office, 
and 2, Royal Exchange. 


AR IN PERSIA.—TAKING OF BU- 
SHIRE. — WYLD’S NEW MAP OF PERSIA.—The 
Persian Gulf, with the adjacent countries of India, Russia, and 
Turkey; with enlarged Plans of the Islands of Karrack and 
Corgo, and the Town and Harbour of Bushire,&c. In 
sheet, coloured, 2s. 6d.; in case, 5s.; on rollers, 78. 
PERSIA, in 4to sheet, 1s. Gd,; in 
on rollers, 4s. 6d. <>] ai 
James Wyld, Geographer to the is 
Albert, Charing Cross East, next door to t j 
Royal Exchange. 1 Cael BH 

























AR IN CHINA.—_WYLDS BF 

OF THE CANTON RIVER, th 

Islands; Hong Kong, Bocca Tigris, Mages, 

Plan of the city of Canton, &c. One sheet, 28. 6 
on rollers, 7s. 6d. pods 


WYLD’S NEW MAP OF” 
sheet, 8s.; in case, 12s.; on rollers, 16s. 


os the Queen, Charing] Cross © 
Fanee W not to the Post Office and 2, Royal xchange. 








: > ie » Ne 4 8 
im. Forwarded free, for value in postage stamps, 
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ue QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCL, 
is Published THIS DAY. _ 


ConTENTS: 
I. NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 

II. Boury AND HIS SUCCESSORS IN EPIC POETRY. 

Ill, THE SALMON. 

1V. FERNS AND — FORTRAITS. 

¥; LORD RAGLAN 

VI. RATS. 
VII. MEMOIRS OF GENERAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 
VIII. OUR POLITICAL PROSPECT—DOMESTIC, FOREIGN, 

AND FINANCIAL. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for FEB- 
RUARY, 1857. No. CCCCXCVI. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 





THE WAR IN ASIA. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. No. I. The Sad Fortunes of the 
Reverend Amos Barton.— Part II. 

TICKET-OF-LEAVE—A Letter to Irenwus. 

THE ATHELINGS; OR, THE THREE GIFTS.—Part IX. 

FROM PERA TO BUCHAREST. 

LETTERS FROM A LIGHTHOUSE.—No. 1. 

LORD ST. LEONARDS. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


‘FRASER’ MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY, 


1857, price 2s. €d., contains: 

GLEANINGS FROM THE RECORD OFFICE. THE DIS- 

SOLUTION OF THE MONASTERIES. By J. A. FROUDE. 

THE INTERPRETER: A TALE OF THE WAR. By G. J. 

WHYTE MELVILLE, Author of “ Digby Grand, ,, &e. 
Part II. 

A VISIT TO KARS WHILE IN THE HANDS OF THE 
RUSSIAN: 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 

THE THREE NUMBERS. 

LIFE IN ITS SIMPLER FORMS. 

A CHRISTMAS WEEK AT GLASGOW. 

MR, JUSTICE WILLES ON TICKETS OF LEAVE AND 

TRANSPORTATION. 

. LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE POETS. 

A GLIMPSE OF THE ac CAVES OF AJUNTA. 

THE WAR WITH CHIN. 


London: John W. Saas and Son, West Strand. 
(pLsuars NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE. 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
Contents ror FEBRUARY. se anemone 
THE BATHS OF LUCCA. By FLORE 
SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO. By sIn NATHANIEL. 
FIVE THOUSAND A YEAR. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
THE EUPHRATES a THE WAR IN PERSIA. 
SIR JOHN MALCOLM 
EUTRAPELIA. 
MARMONT’S MEMOIR! 
ae Rad THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. By ALEXANDER 


A SwEDIeH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORED. Translated 
by MRS. BUSH 

THE STONE OF DESTINY, 

WHY SHOULD AGE BE SO ane 

JOSHUA TUBBS. By E. P. ROWSELL. 

THE net REUESS-ENGLAND: 3 MISSION. By CYRUS 


REDD 
aa and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Benes MISCELLAN ae Price Half-a- 


CoOnTENTS FOR wusnbint. No. CCXLII. 

THE MILLIONAIRE OF MINCING-LANE. A Tale of the 
Times. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. Chaps. IV., V.,and VI. 

A VISIT TO THE GRAND SHERIFF OF MEKKA. 

SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. By MONKSHOOD. 

NAPOLEON III., EMPEROR. 

THE WAR IN PERSIA. 

THANATOS ATHANATOS. 

THE RED COURT FARM. 

THE TWO BACONS. 

WHAT WE SAW AND DID IN A TRIP TO BAKTCHI- 
SARAI, TCHOUFOUT-KALEH, SIMPHEROPOL, AND 
THE ALMA. 

JAMES BOSWELL’S LETTER 

GALLERY OF THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. By T. P. GRIN- 
STED. IIl.—MRS. GLOVER. 

London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 











Price 2s. 


HOOKERS JOURNAL OF BOTANY, 
No. XCVII.—Conrents. 19 
emt PAPERS— 
OTES ON THE HERBARIUM OF THE CALCUTTA 
ONOTANTC GARDEN. By Dr. THOMAS THOMSON. 
SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF M. DE 
MARTIUS. By ALPH. DE CANDOLLE. 
DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO NEW DILLENIACEOUS 
yt nts S FROM NEW een AND TROPICAL 
USTRALIA. By Dr. J. D. HOOK 
some PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE GUMS FROM 
SENEGAL. J. L, SOUBEL 
OBSERVATIONS ON THE FORMATION OF THE SEEDS 
yee THE AID OF THE POLLEN. ky C. 


BOT. a 
pa VENEZUELA AND WRIGHT'S CUBA 


ABIES ES NOBILIS BEARING CONES IN THE NORTH OF 
SCOTLAND. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS— 
DE CANDOLLE’S PRODROMUS SYSTEMATIS Ratu: 
RALIS REGNI VEGETABILIS, PARS XIV.. SECTIO 
PRIOR, SISTENS POLYGONACEAS, PROEACEAS, 
ALIOSQUE MINORES ORDINES MONOCHLAMY- 


UM. 
BONPEANDIA, A BOTANICAL JOURNAL. 
REVISIO POTENTILLARUM ICONIBUS ILLUSTRATA; 
AUCTORE C. LEHMANN. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





[HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. | 


New Number, now ready, price 1s., No. Ig 
No. CCXC. FEBRUARY, 1857. Price 2s. 6d. 


My Means mONTELY VIEY, 
ConTENTS. 

THE SUEZ CANAL AND EU PHRAT 

MR. RUSKIN ON THE TURNER CALLERS Barua, 

FRENCH SOCIETY BEFORE THE REVOLUTO, 

DR. KANE’S pena * mbaaenaten: 

BOSWELL'S LETT 

MR. ion nate $3 PHILOSOPHY, 


ConrTENts. 


THE CARDINAL TREATIES OF MEDIZ:VAL AND MO- 
DERN HISTORY. By PROFESSOR CREASY, A.M. 
No. I. The Treaty of Verdun. 
THE FORTUNES OF GLENCORE 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE POISON TRADE? CHURCH EXTEN 
JOHN TWILL THE PERSIAN WARS 
THE RAINBOW | IN THE CLOUD. By JONATHAN FREKE 
SLINGSBY. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
THE PRUSSIAN ARMY. _ John] Mitchell, Publisher to the Queen, 33, Old Bond Stree, 
oe By G. W. THORNBURY. 4. | 


CTOR OF PHILOSOPHY.—(Conclud HAMBERS’S JOURNAL OF POPUL 


HE DO 
LINES WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF REAUSE'S POSTHU- 
LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTS, 


MOUS SERMONS 
TRAVELLING IN CHINA. Part XXXVII. JANUARY, 1857. 
ONTENTS. 


The War-Trail; a Romance. ; The War-Trail. Ch; 
3 ape, VIL 


PRSaSS SRS 





ATH. 
REALITIES OF THE LATE WAR 
ZESOP SMITH.— By Captain Mayne Reid. 


Hurst 
and Blackett, London. Menzies, Edinburgh. And Sold by all 


Booksellers. 





Re and AND REVERIES OF MR. x. 

Continu Chapters I.—IV. Dr. Livingston 

CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. New Year's Day— When? veri. 

Sauaed Oe : ‘ 4 

Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street. ow — Ames Br: Eg an Eopigel 
Christmas among the Norse- | The Smoke Nuisance, 

men. Poe'ry and Miscellanea, 

Seventeen Hundred and Fifty- | A Spiritual Extension of a Php 

i sical Law. 

The War-Trail. 

XIII. 


Now ready, Part IV., price 10d. richly illustrated, 


HE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Among the principal Contents of the Part are :— 


Millais and the Pre-Raphaelites—The Brook. By the Author 
of ‘*Mr. Arle’—A Painter’s Revenge. By Shirley Brooks— 
Aluminium—An Evening with lian. By Dr. Doran— Our 
Flittings. By the Author of ‘* John Halifax, Gentleman”—Old 
Familiar Faces—Sir Charles Eastlake: a Sketch, with Portrait— 
Histrionic Rats. Qui Hy?—The Lost Diamonds. By Mrs. C. 
Crowe— Hugh Miller: a Sketch, with Portrait — Progress of 
Science, and numerous other papers of interest, by Westland 
Marston, W. K. Kelly, G. W. Thornbury, William Kidd, Shirley 
Hibberd, and other eminent authors; and Seventeen highly- 
Pos red Engravings, principally from pictures by the chief living 
painters. 


London ; National Magazine Company (J.imited), 25, Essex Street, 
Strand (W.C.): and all Booksellers. 


ix. 

A Cunning Hand among the 
Branches. 

Poem—The Bird in the Storm. | Father Mathew. 

Common-place People. Lay-Monks. 

Glimpses of Affairs in Ame-| A Working-Man’s Growl, 

A Ride bs a French Imperia 
Mail-G: 

Poetry ont “Miscellanea, 

Genteel Economy. 

Glimpses of Affairs in Ameria 

The Shoe-black Brigade. 

The War-Trail. Chaps. XI¥- 
XVII. 


Chaps. XL~ 


riea. 

Mutiny of the Grant High- 
landers. 

Researches in the East. 

ces Chaps. V.— 


Consolidation of the Statute- 
Laws of England. 
Poetry and Miscellanea. 
An Exceedingly Cheap Tour. Going to the Play in China, 
Glimpses of Affairs in America.’ Poem—Vigils. 
‘W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh: andall 
ooksellers. 


The Month : Science and Att. 











Just published, 
LARGE MAP OF 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, AND NEW ZEALAND, 


TAKEN FROM THE BRITISH AND FRENCH GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, AND OTHER SOURCES OF 
RECENT AND AUTHENTIC INFORMATION, 


Containing also, on an Enlarged Scale, the Colony of Victoria; Mount Alexander Gold Region, and Plan of Sydney; Mip 

of Norfolk Island, and a Sketch Map, showing the principal Commercial, Routes to Australia; the New Electoral Diviins 
of the Colony of Victoria, and the Exploring Routes of Sir Thomas Mitchell, Kennedy, Dr. Leichardt, C Start, 
Oxley, and Eyre. Revised by H. MITCHELL, Esgq,, for many years resident in Australia, brother of the jate Sir Thoms 


_ ell, Size, 48} by 39} inches. Price in Sheets, 21s.; Bound in Cloth, 8vo or 4to, 31s. 6d. ; Rollers, varnished, 31s, 64; 
Full-bound Morocco, 8vo or 4to, 42s, 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 





AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUGH MILLER. 





Sixth Edition, just ready, post Svo, price 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; 
Or, the Story of my Eucation. 


By HUGH MILLER, 
Author of “The Old Red Sandstone,” “Footprints.of the Creator,” &c. 


MY 





EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO. 


— 





Published this day, in 8vo, pp. 388, with a Map, cloth, 14s, 


BRITANNIA ANTIQUA; 
Or, Ancient Britain brought within the Vimits of Authentic History. 
By the Rev. BEALE POSTE, M.A. 


Comprises a collection of numerous materials, ethnological, geographical, and historical, relatin 
Britain ; illustrating the former politica! and social condition of the island, and its history as 
romance: in reference more particularly to Britain in the sixth century period, and to Roman Bri 
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Also, by the same Author, in 8vo, pp. 445, with Engravings, cloth, 15s. 


BRITANNIC RESEARCHES: 
Or, Rew Facts and Rectifictions of Ancient British Pistory. 


Intended to establish the early history of this country in a correct form and on an extended basis, and to remove much o 
the uncertainty which has hitherto hung over its first pone hate It contains very numerous details essential for an sc 
knowledge of the ancient state of the island, history, ry, geography, civilization, and other particulars CH 
correction of very multiplied errors and senedcoptoes omit entertained respecting ancient Britain, for the removal 

which ne means are supplied in other works.’ 
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(HE PRACTICAL MECHANIC’S 
PART I. of . j JOURNAL, 
rue SUNBEAM: A Photographie Magazine. Published Monthly, each No. containing 28 pages of quarto letter- 
TE, Professor of Drawing, | PTe8s. With two or three large Plate E i of Machinery 
Bdited by PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, Pr 5+ | and from 40 to.80 Woodcuts, illustrating the details of the plates, 
and all articles requiring illustration. No. 107, FEBRUARY, 
ConTENTS. 1857. 4to, price ls. sewed. 
PENLLEGARE, PHOTOGRAPHED BY Coxrents.—An extra-sized plate of “‘ Ten-Wheeled Double- 
THE WOODS oo ae ’ Bogie Tenk Passenger Locomotive.’ by Messrs. Rothwell 
J.D. LLEWELYN, . and Co., of Bolton-le-Moors, for the Bristol and Exeter Railway 
THE TOURNAMENT COURT IN THE CASTLE OF HEIDEL- par athe pe engravings and 28 quarto pages of letterpress, with 
HILL, BART. original articles on Rothwell’s Locomotive—Policy of Patents for 
BERG. BY SIR JOCELYN COG Inventions—Exhibition of the Photographic Society of Scotland 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, FROM THE CHERWELL. | —Exhibition of the Art-Manufacture Ass°c'ation in Edinburgh— 
BY PHILIP H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. Drilling Machine for Railway Wheels—Mechanical Notes from 


; America—Duff's High-Pressure Double-Cylinder Expansive 
THE BAPTISTRY, CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. BY | Engine—Modern Sugar-Refining Apparatus—Wallace’s Centri- 
JAMES BEDFORD, ESQ. 


an Bleaching Apyaratus and Steam Beetle—Ferrier’s Street- 
The Photographs are printed in the best manner, mounted on weeper—Johnson’s Coating of Wire—Leigh’s Sizeing Yarns— 
Card-board, accompanied by descriptive letter-press. 





King’s College. 


Cameron's Safety Crane—Allan’s Engines, Carrlages, and Rail- 
way Stock—Atlantic Submarine Cable—Railway Safety Signals 
and Seamless Gun Cotton Cartridges—Carrett’s Steam Water 
Lift—Factitious Diamonds—The late Dr. Ure—Paper-ruling 
Apparatus -Law Reports of Patents—Monthly Notes and Re- 
views—List of all New Patents and Designs. 


Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoster Row. Editor’s Office 
(Offices for Patents),47, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 


CURTIS’S BOTANICAL MAGA- 
ZINE; comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
and of other B ical Establish in Great Britain, with 
suitable Descriptions. By Sir W.J. HOOKER, F.L.8. In 
Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates. 

Royal 8vo. Published Monthly. Price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to XI., price 42s. each. 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 
MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Eminent 
Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Communications 
from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New Books, &e. Edited 
by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s. 


ICONES PLANTARUM; or, Figures, 


with Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author's Herbarium. By Sir 
W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V., with One 
Hundred Plates. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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Published ‘by SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


*,* Part IT. will be ready on March 3\st. 
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BLAND’S ELEMEN TS of LATIN. HEXAMETERS and PENTAMETERS 
Twenty-second Edition. €orrected and Improved by the Rev. G.C. ROWDEN, D.C.L, 12mo. 38. cloth. 


BOSWORTH’S RUDIMENTS of GREEK GRAMMAR, as used in the College at 
Eton. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


BOSWORTH’S INTRODUCTION to LATIN CONSTRUING; or, Easy Lessons 
for Latin Reading. Sixth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


BOSWORTH’S LATIN CONSTRUING;; or, Rules for Translating Latin into 
English, with Examples from the best Roman Classics. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d, cloth. 


CAREY'S LATIN VERSIFICATION SIMPLIFIED, in a Graduated Series of 
Exercises. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 2s, cloth. 


EDWARDS’ ACCENTED ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. With Notes, and the 
Accents and Quantity marked. Twenty-eighth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the Stress and Quantities marked. 
Fourteenth Edition. 12mo. 1s, cloth. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS ; or, First Lessons in Construing. Adapted to the 
Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin Grammar. Twelfth Edition. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS’ SENTENTLAE SELECTE : being a Sequel to Edwards’ “Latin Delec- 
tus.” Third Edition. 12mo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS GREEK DELECTUS ; or, First Lessons in Greek Construing. Adapted 
to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Greek Grammar. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 


EDWARDS EXEMPLA GRACA/ MINORA: a Series of Examples to be turned 


fue into Greek, with an English and Greck Vocabulary of all the Words. Second Edition, 12mo, 
. 6d, cloth, 


ETON GREEK GRAMMAR (The), Literally Translated into English. By the Rev. 
H. J. TAYLER, B.D. With Notes. 12mo. 4s. cloth. 


JACOBS’ (FREDERICK) LATIN READER. Part I. 
best Latin Historians, Fifteenth Edition, 12mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, (Smpxt.) 


JACOBS LATIN READER. Part II. From the Works of Cicero, Livy, Nepos, 
Justyn, and others. Ninth Edition. 12mo. 3s. cloth. 


MARTINELLI’S ITALIAN and FRENCH DICTIONARY, abridged from ALBERTY’S. 
Revised by M. SANTAGNELLO. Seventh London Edition. In 1 vol. 9s. roan; or 2 vols. 8s, 6d. sewed. 


NOWELL'S LATIN CATECHISM: Catechismus ; sive Prima Institutio Disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christiane, Latin explicata, Auctore ALEXANDRO NOWELLO, 18mo. 3s, cloth. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, i 
MiGs en cn _ in Eagle, by SreLMAN. Translated from the Greek. 
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WORKS BY RICHARD DAWES, 


DEAN OF HEREFORD. 


Suggestive Hints towards Improved 


SECULAR INSTRUCTION. I2mio. cloth. 2s. 3d. 


Improved and Self-paying System of 
NATIONAL EDUCATION. Suggested from the Working of 
a Village School in Hampshire. 18mo. 8d 


Remarks on the Plans of the Com- 
MITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 8vo. ls. 


Schools and other similar Institutions 


for the INDUSTRIAL CLASSES. l2mo. 4d. 
Teaching of Common Things. 12mo. 6d. 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Popular 
6d. 


EDUCATION. 12mo. 


The Evils of Indiscriminate Charity, 


and of a careless Administration of Funds left for Charitable 
Purposes; a Sermon. 8vo. Is. 


Manual of Educational Requirements 


NECESSARY for the CIVIL SERVICE. l2mo. 84. 


Effective Primary Instruction, the 


only sure Road to Success in the Reading Room, Library, and 
Institutes for Secondary Instruction. 12mo. Is. 


Lessons on the Phenomena of Indus- 
TRIAL LIFE, and the CONDITIONS of INDUSTRIAL 
SUCCESS. Edited by the Rev. R. DAWES. lzmo. 28. 


Account of King’s Somborne School. 


Extracted, with permission, from the Rev. HENRY MOSE- 
LEY’S REPORT published in the Minutes of the Council on 
Education. 12mo, 2d 


GROOMEBRIDGE & SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 





PROF. CONTANSEAU'S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
In One Volume, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. bound, 
PRACTICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES, compiled from 
the most recent and best Authorities, English and French, and 
containing the following Improvements :— 
. New Worps in general use in each Language, not to be 
found in other Dictionaries. 
. Compound Worps not translated literally. 
. Propositions annexed to the French Vérbs and Adjectives, 
showing what Case they govern. 
. Acceprarions of the Words separated by figures, with direc- 
tions as to the choice to be made of the proper Word. 
. Exampces of the most familiar Idioms and Phrases, ac. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, Professor of the French Language at 
the Hon. East India Company’s Military College, Addiscombe ; 
Author of a “French Grammar,” “ Prosateurs et Poetes 
Frangais,” and ‘‘ Guide to French Translation.” 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





COMPLETION OF GRAHAM'S CHEMISTRY. 
Vol. Il., Part I., price 7s. (the vol. to be completed in 3 Parts), 


RAHAM'S ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY. 
Tocluding the application of the Science in the Arts. Second 
Edition. Vol.1I. Edited by HENRY WATTS, F.C.S. < 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL of CHEMICAL 
re Vols. I. to VII. Reduced to 8s. per Vol. No. 36 just 
out, price 3s. 


INTRODUCTION TO CRYPTOGAMIC 
BOTANY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.8. Illus- 
trated with 130 Engravings, drawn on Wood by the Author. vo. 
Price £1, 


THE CRYSTAL SPHERE: ITS FORCES 
AND ITS BEINGS ; or, Reflections on a Drop of Water. By J. 
MILTON SANDERS, M.D., Professor of Chemistry in the Electric 
Medical Institute of Cincinnati (Ohio). 

MYSTERIES OF MEDICAL LIFE; or, 
Doctors and their Doings. By GEO. ALLARTON, M.R.CS., 
Sydenham. 12mo. Pricé 28. 6d. The most complimentary 
opinions of this little work have been spontaneously expressed by 
many of the principal Hospital Physicians and Surgeons in 


London. 
Catalogues Gratis. 


London: H, Bailliere, Publicher, 219, Regent Street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York (U.S.) 





NEW WORK BY SIR GARDNER WILKINSON AND MR. 
BIRCH. 


February 3rd., will be published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


(HE EGYPTIANS IN THE TIME OF 
THE PHARAOHS. Being a Companion to the Crystal 

Palace Egyptian Collections. By Sir J. GARDNER WILKIN- 

SON. To which is added AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 

or OF THE EGYPTIAN HIEROGLYPHS. By SAMUEL 
I b 


Published for the Crystal Palace Company by Bradbury and 
Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





VOLTAIRE’S CHARLES XII: By M. CATTY. 
Hystorke DE CHARLES XII., ROI DE 


SUEDE. Par M. DE VOLTAIRE. Nouvelle edition 
Stereotype. Revue ‘et corrigée par M. CATTY, 4 lusage de 
l’Academie Royal et Militaire de Woolwich. 12mo. 4s. roan. 
London: Longman and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; F. and J. Rivington; Whittaker and 0o:; Dulau and Co.; 
. G. Bohn; Houlston and Co.; C. H. Law; and G. and J. 
Robinson, Liverpool, ' 
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LUCY AYLMER. 


By the Author of “ The Curate of Overton.” 
3 vols, 


It. 
KAYE’S HISTORY OF THE WAR 


IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Forming Vols. IX., X., and XI., of “ Bentley’s 
Periodical Volumes.” 


Vol. L, crown 8vo, 5s. 

Containing a History of our Relations with the Persian 
Court—Of the Progress of Russia in the East—The First 
Siege of Herat—The Origin of the Afghan War—and the 
March of the British Army to Caubul, with an Appendix 
containing the several Treaties between Persia and Great 
Britain. 


mt, 

HISTORY OF THE FIRST NAVAL 
CAMPAIGN IN THE BALTIC. 
From Authentic Documents. 

By G. BUTLER EARP. 


To which is appended an account of Sir Charles Napier’s re- 
cent visit to Russia, 


8vo. 16s, [On Monday. 


Iv. 
NATURAL RELIGION, 
By M. JULES SIMON. 


Translated by J. W. COLE; Edited, with Preface and Notes, 
by Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, M.A., author of “The Early and 
Later Puritans,” “ History of Christian Churches and Sects.” 


Post 8vo. 6s. 


v. 
MONARCHS RETIRED FROM 


BUSINESS. 


By Dr. DORAN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 


2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 


vI. 
MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT 


PEEL. 


By M. GUIZOT. 
Author of “ History of Oliver Cromwell,” &c, 


8vo. 14s, 


Vit. 


LETTERS OF JAMES BOSWELL. 
Author of “ The Life of Dr, Johnson,” 
8vo. 14s, 


VIIr, 
LETTERS OF QUEEN HEN- 
RIETTA MARIA; 


Including her Private Correspondence with Charles I. Col- 
Jected from the’ Public Archives and Private Libraries of 


France and England. 


By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 
Author of “ Lives of the Princesses of England.” 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


_ ‘ 


London ; RIcHARD Brentizy, New Burlingto 
rig Street. 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 
Now completed, in Imperial Folio, half-bound in russia or 
morocco, price £12 12s, * 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF 
NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F-.R.S.E., &., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 

A New and Enlarged Edition, 
Consisting of 35 large and 7 smaller Plates, printed in Colours; 
and 145 folio pages of Letterpress, including an Index. 
containing upwards of 16,000 References. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 5s. pp. 320, 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF 


GEOLOGY, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 


By DAVID PAGE, F.G.S. 
With Engravings, and a Glossary of Terms. 





Lately published, by the same Author, 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK 
OF GEOLOGY. 


Second Edition, with Engravings, price 1s. 6d. 
“ Of late it has not often been our good fortune to examine a 
text-book on science of which we could express an opinion so 
entirely favourable.”—ATHEN ZUM. 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


From the COMMENCEMENT of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 
in 1789 to the BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

LIBRARY EDITION, in 14 vols. demy 8vo, with Por- 

traits .. ee ee ee ‘a -. £1010 0 

CROWN 8vo, 20 vols. .. ie ee wx! 600 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, 12 vols. closely printed in double 
columns, £2 8s., and Index Volume, 3s. 

“There is no book extant that treats so well of the period to the 
illustration of which Mr. Alison’s labours have been devoted. It 
exhibits great knowledge, patient research, indefatigable industry, 
and vast power. Few men living could have done greater justice 
to the subject.”"—Tux Times. 

“The perusal of Alison’s Works, indeed, is an education of 
itself; and it is one so intimately connected with present times, 
with the ideas and events now influencing the world, that with- 
out icall others would be imperfect.”—Briackwoop’s MaGazINE. 

‘His work farms a magnificent portal to the Present: it con- 
tains a key to the strange characters which the passions of men 
are now writing upon the earth.”—Dvusiin University MAGAZINE. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








WORKS OF PROFESSOR WILSON. 
PROFESSOR FERRIER. 


The 7th Volume is now published, price 6s., containing 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND 
IMAGINATIVE. 


Vols. I. toTV. contain Nocrzs Amsrostanx, with Grossary and 
Inpex, price 24s. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. - 
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Just published, in imperial folio, with Fifty-one Plates, in half- 
binding, price £6 6s., THE 
ATURE-PRINTED FERNS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. Nature-Printed by HENRY 
BRADBURY. With Descriptions of the Indigenous Species and 
Varieties by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S., and Edited by Dr. 
LINDLEY. 

“We must take this opportunity to r dtoour b ical 
readers, and indeed to the public generally, the magnificent 
publication which stands amongst others at the head of this 
article, and which represents, with the fidelity and beauty of 
Nature herself, the Ferns of Great Britain and Ireland. Mr. 
Bradbury bas successfully introduced into this work the peculiar 
mode of Nature-printing first practised in the Imperial Printing 
Office at Vienne, which is by far the most accurate and pleasing 
method of obtaining the portraits of botanical specimens. The 
collection is in the highest degree interesting, and forms a com- 
plete. manual of the Ferns-peculiar to these islands.”—Epin- 
BURGH Review, October, 1856. 


Also, just published, 4to, price 2s. 


NATURE-PRINTING ; ITS ORIGIN AND 
ORJECTS. By HENRY BRADBURY. Being the Substance of 
a Lecture delivered May 11, 1855, at the Royal Institution of 
Great Britain, With special Notes respecting the various claims 
to priority of invention. 


Bradbury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 








In One thick volume, the Eleventh Edition, much enlarged, 


price 16s. 
ODERN DOMESTIC MEDICINE. A 


Popular Treatise, exhibiting the Nature, Symptoms, 
Causes, and most Efficacious Treatment of Diseases; with a Col- 
lection of Approved Prescriptions, &c.. forming a Comprehensive 
Medical Guide. By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of England. 

“One object is prominently evident—the author’s sincere 
desire to benefit his suffering fellow creatures. ‘To 1ccommend a 
work like the present to our readers is only to manifest a proper 
regard for their welfare.”— Lirrrary JouRNAL. 

“Undoubtedly the best medical work for private families in 
the English language. It is invaluable.”—Lirenary Times. 

Simpkin and Co., Paternoster Row ; Hatchards, 187, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers. ‘ 





Pibrary of Old Author, 
Handsomely printed in Foolscap 8vo, cloth ; ex 
Author sold separately. 


THE MISCELLANIES OF Jony 
AUBREY, F,R.S, Fourth Edition, with some Adi. 
tions, and an Index, Portrait, and Cuts. 


[early ea 
HOMER’S ILIAD; translated ty 
GEORGE CHAPMAN. Edited, with Notes and Life 


Chapman, by the Rev, RICHARD HOOPER, 2y0k, 


[Ditl, 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS of JOHy 
(Dit, 





WEBSTER. 4 vols. 


GEORGE WITHER’S HYMNS ai 

SONGS of the CHURCH. Edited, with In i 
by EDWARD FARR. Also the Musical Notes, cm. 
posed by Orlando Gibbons. With Portrait after Hoe, 
5s. 


THE WORKS in PROSE and VERSE 
of SIR THOMAS OVERBURY. Now first collected, 
Edited, with Life and Notes, by E. F. RIMBAULT 
Portrait after Pass, 5s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE 
Rev. ROBERT SOUTHWELL. Now first completely 
edited by W. B. TURNBULL. 4s. 


THE DRAMATIC and POETICAL 
WORKS of JOHN MARSTON. Now first collected 
and edited by J.O. HALLIWELL. 3 vols. 1és, 

“The edition deserves well of the public; it is carefully 
printed, and the annotations, although neither numerousnor 
extensive, supply ample explanations upon a variety of inte 
resting points. IfMr. Halliwell had done no more than cl 
lect these plays, he would have conferred a boon upon all 
lovers of our old dramatic poetry.”—LitERaRy Gazer, 


THE VISION and CREED of PIERS 
PLOUGHMAN. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT; :s 
New Edition, revised, with Additions to the Notes and 
Glossary. 2 vols. 10s. 

©The ‘ Vision of Piers Ploughman’ is one of the most pre 
cious and interesting monuments of the English Language 
and Literature, and also of the social and political condition 
of the country during the fourteenth century. .... . Is 
author is not certainly known, but its time of composition 
can, by internal evidence, be fixed at about the year 1362. On 
this and on all matters bearing upon the origin and object of 
the poem, Mr. Wright’s historical introduction gives ample 
information. .... In the thirteen years that have passed 
since the first edition of the present text was published by 
the late Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history has 
been more studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers 
will be prepared to welcome this cheaper and carefully re 
vised reprint.”—LitErary GazETTE. 


INCREASE MATHER’S REMARK. 
ABLE PROVIDENCES of the EARLIER DaYsd 
AMERICAN COLONIZATION. With Introductory 
Preface, by GEORGE OFFOR. Portrait. 5s. 

A very singular collection of remarkable sea-deliverances, 
accidents, remarkable phenomena, witchcraft, appari 

&c. &e., connected with inhabitants of New England, &e. 


FRANCIS QUARLES’ ENCHIRI- 
DION. Containing Institutions,—Divine, Contempls 
tive, Practical, Moral, Ethical, Economical, and P 
eal. Portrait. 3s, : 

“ Had this little book been written at Athens or Rome,its 
author would have been classed with the wise men of 
country.”— HzaDLEy. : 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF WIL 
LIAM DRUMMOND of HAWTHORNDEN. LEiitel 
by, W. B. TURNBULL. Portrait. 5s. 


JOHN SELDEN’S TABLE TALK 
With a Biographical Preface and Notes. By §. ai 
SINGER, F.S.A. The Second Edition, revised 
augmented. Fine Portrait. 5s. ; 

“ Nothing can be more interesting than this little boo, 
containing a lively picture of the opinions and converstt 
of one of the most eminent scholars and most di po 
patriots England has produced, living at a period per 
eventful of our history. There are few volumes ofits 

regnant with sense, combined with the most | a 
earning: it is impossible to open it without finding 
important fact or discussion, something practically 

and applicable to the business of life... ..- Coleridge | 

emphatically expressed himself:—There is more W pad 

bullion sense in this book than I ever found in the —_ 
number of pages in any uninspired writer... . - Its meni 

had not escaped the notice of Dr. Johnson, though in poe 
opposed to much it inculcates: for in reply to an 00 hi 
tion of Poswell in praise of the French Ana, he one well 
of them are good, but we have one book cat 


of that ki 
than any of them—Selden’s Table Talk.’”—Mx. Sm 
PREFACE. 


*,* Several other Works for this Series in progres. 


JOHN RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square. 
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REVIEWS. 
Life of Michael Angelo Buonarroti ; with 
Oe cxons of pn of his Poems and 
Teters. Also Memoirs of Savonarola, Ra- 
,and Vittoria Colonna. By John 8. 
feted, Esq., D.C.L, F.R.S. 2 vols. 

an and Co. 

TarovcHouT the range of modern history it 
would be difficult to find a group of events, 
maturally linked together, of more absorbing 
interest than those which are touched upon 
inthese volumes. Not only is the subject of 
thememoir, in his own province of intellect, 
gillsupreme ; not only do the learned and 
the practical alike acknowledge his sove- 
reignty, whilst the multitude acquiesce in 
jess discriminating homage; but he is sur- 
rounded by events and characters most influ- 
ential in their bearings on our own times. 
Tat brilliant epoch of art was represented 
byacrowd of distinguished votaries, amongst 
whom Michael Angelo was princeps inter 
; he himself was, in one view, as much 
the offspring, as in another he was the foun- 
der of the revival of classical styles. Setting 
aside the consideration of the wide range of 
his genius, and the imperishable works he 
has left, it remains further to be observed, 
that rarely has a master of a school of art 
been so deep a student, or so keen a politi- 
can, as Michael Angelo. Whilst, there- 
fore, the dimensions of so wide a career 
are large enough to occupy a biographer’s 
sole attention, there are a variety of cognate 
subjects which force themselves upon his 
jotice. The literature, philosophy, and his- 
of the age are essential elements of his 
ertaking. It is impossible but that such 


toi 
4 
4; man must have acted upon, and been re- 
ged upon by, the intellectual movements 


around him ; how much that wonderful age 
to him, and how much he to it, can 


gly be investigated by these means. Buta 
iter of the life of M. Angelo is as much 
as he is compelled to examine those 
utemporary scenes, which are among the 
test and most affecting records of the 

nan race. The court of Lorenzo rises 
Again before him, with its combined splen- 
jiows of knowledge, arts, public prosperity, 
ud social festivity. He traces the course of 
een and intrigue whereby Florence 
hurled from the summit of the highest 
Afortunes a state ever enjoyed, to the lowest 
epths of misery and degradation. In the 
mons of Savonarola, and in the letters of 
c Colonna, lie the germs of a religious 
formation, which grew up under the very 
shadow of St. Peter’s chair, and which the 
plenitude of its authority was scarcely able 
to exterminate. The Academy of Florence, 
under the guidance of Pico di Mirandula, 
revived the Platonic philosophy; and the 
magic of these wonderful writings, which had 
yriven the Church asunder, and filled 

early centuries with heresies, again threat- 

t tianity, and carried captive some 
f the strongest intellects of the age. In 
lerature the names are second in distinc- 
fon only to the unrivalled assemblage of 
a ties inart. The translations of Ficino 
tead in every university; the letters of 
? the songs of Pulci, are the delight 
every learned society ; and the roll of his- 

8 and te, os Guicciardini and 
ownwards, seems almost inex- 

haustible, This wealth of attractive material, 





by its very affluence, suggests nevertheless 
a natural inquiry. We are induced to 
ask, What is there left to tell us that is new 
respecting the life and times of M. Angelo? 
Does another biography unfold to us any 
additional revelations, or is this merely a re- 
arrangement of materials, which have been 
the repeated theme of historians and art- 
writers during the last four centuries? The 
answer in this instance must be, that the 
Life before us is a compilation—one indeed 
of a very complete kind, but still only a com- 
pilation. In a mine where so many have 
laboured before, an explorer must strike deep. 
At the outset, then, the reader must be pre- 
pared to find little that has not been already 
before the world, though in a more scattered 
form. Thus the writer describes anew, and 
with the greatest care, the remains of Michael 
Angelo’s art, from the famous fawn-mask of 
the San Marco gardens, to the last unfinished 
group of the Zaking down from the Cross in 
the Cathedral of Florence; but he rarely 
ventures beyond description into criticism, 
reminding us that the ground has been al- 
ready occupied by Flaxman and Reynolds, 
Lomazzo and Fuseli. 

In two instances he seems to have departed 
from the ordinary course: he says,— 

“There is, for example, one branch of critical 
investigation connected with the mental history of 
this great man, which is full of interest, but which 
has hitherto been imperfectly touched upon. I 
refer to the intimate alliance which may be traced 
between the lofty tendencies of his Art and of his 
Poetry, and to the powerful influence exercised 
upon both, by the Platonic philosophy, a deep 
attachment to which he appears to have imbibed 
in early youth, through an intimate connexion 
with the Platonic Academy of Florence. As to 
the greater part of its members, their connexion 
with it was little more than a piece of fashionable 
homage to Lorenzo de’ Medici, its great patron 
and supporter; but in the case of Michael Angelo, 
and some few others, it was different. Steering 
clear of the absurd puerilities mixed up with its 
theories, he seized upon the grand notions which 
more or less belong to every form of Platonism, 
and with them impregnated both his Art and his 
Poetry. This being the case, I have deemed it 
expedient to trace out the sources of his Platonic 
habits of thought and speculation, in the chapter 
upon his Poetry, and also to give a detailed 
account of the Academy itself, and of the sort of 
influence which it exercised in Florence.” 

This is the novel peculiarity which the 
biographer points out as the hitherto neg- 
lected feature in the histories of the great 
sculptor. He describes the foundation of the 
Platonic Academy of Florence in 1435, by 
Cosmo de’ Medici, under the persuasive elo- 
quence of Pletho Gemisthus. He shows, 
that whilst Politian, Pico di Mirandula, 
Girolamo Benevieni, and Demetrius Chal- 
condyles, himself a Greek, were masters of 
the Athenian philosophy by force of their 
own researches, it yet required an interpreter 
to bring it home to the less accomplished 
body of the Florentines. This want was sup- 
plied by Marsiglio Ficino, whose labours as a 
translator, not only of Plato, but of Proclus, 
Plotinus, Jamblichus, and Porphyry, were 
immense. Great indeed must have been the 
faith that led him, with unflagging pen, 
through that mass of turgid and weary com- 
mentary! His lectures, however, supported 
by the learned ardour of the above-named 
scholars, formed the great attraction of the 
Platonic Academy. Falling for the first 
time upon the ears of a society so refined, so 
enthusiastic, so predisposed to speculative 
reasoning as the Florentines, it cannot be 





wondered that these renowned writings hadi 
a marvellous effect. Mirandula himself had, 
a narrow escape from the snares of scepticism. 
Of Ficino it is told, that in his almost idola- 
trous veneration of Plato, he kept a lamp. 
always burning before a bust of the philoso- 
pher in his chamber, and boasted of respon- 
sive raptures and dreams. Falling at length 
into profound mysticism, he was aroused 
from his errors at the eleventh hour by the 
preaching of Savonarola. Of Michaele Mer- 
cato the following grim story is related: :— 


‘‘He and Ficino were intimate friends, and 
both devotees of Plato. They often conversed 
upon the mysterious question of what remains of 
man after death ; and as their faith in his immor- 
tality sometimes wavered, they one day joined 
hands, in token of a mutual and solemn engage- 
ment, that whichever of the two died first should 
appear, if possible, to the other, and tell him 
whether there indeed was a future state. Not 
long after this compact had been made, the atten- 
tion of Mercato was arrested very early one morn- 
ing, when engaged in philosophical study, by the 
trampling of a horse’s feet in the road below ; it 
stopped at his door; when he distinctly heard 
his friend Ficino’s voice exclaiming, ‘Oh! Michael, 
Michael, it is all true!’ Struck by the well- 
known voice, he eagerly pushed his head out of 
the window, and distinctly beheld the back of 
Ficino, as he darted onwards, seated on a white 
horse. He followed him with his voice, ‘Mar- 
siglio! Marsiglio!’ but he vanished from his 
sight. Deeply affected by what he had witnessed, 
he hastened to make inquiries after his friend, and 
found that he had died at the very hour in which 
this incident had occurred.” 


Unlike Ficino, many wandered away into 
the thick darkness of astrology and demon- 
worship ; and this degenerate Platonism was 
perpetuated in the /uminati and adepts of 
later ages. , 

* It was in these gardens, however, adorned, 
like those of Academus of old, with fountains, 
statues, and olive groves, where Machiavelli 
lectured, and plays were acted in honour of 
Pope Leo X., that Michael Angelo is sup- 
posed to have learnt Platonism from the lips 
= Ficino. They are now the Orti Oricel- 

ari :— 

**The poetry of Michael Angelo proves how 
deeply he had imbibed the Platonic doctrines ; and 
that he frequented the meetings in the Rucellai 
gardens, may be inferred from a picture in the 
Casa Buonarroti, which represents him in a philo- 
sophic attitude, addressing a group of young men ; 
the locality being indicated by a sylvan back- 
ground, amidst which rises a colossal statue, the 
original of which still adorns the Oricellari 
gardens.” 

Again :— 

“‘The influence exercised by the Platonic Aca- 
demy upon the literati of Florence may often be 
traced in their writings, and is imprinted on much 
of their poetry. It is also distinctly to be traced 
in the artistic works of Michael Angelo, inducing 
a lofty idealism, a love of allegory, and mystical 
views of nature and art. We shall recur to the 
fact more particularly when treating of his poetry 
and sculpture.” 


The tenets of the New Platonists are then 
described ; but the application of these 
results to the particular example of M. Angelo 
is reserved to a later occasion. Subsequently 
we find exact descriptions given of the paint- 
ings of the Sistine chapel, of the Medici 
tombs, of the Moses, &c.; but no explanation 
of how Plato’s ideas are developed in those 
monuments. Only when he comes to treat 
of M. Angelo’s poetry the author pursues 
the question a little more closely. Several 
madrigals and sonnets have been cited and 
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translated. The former in some instances 
treat of love, but love, it must be remembered, 
for an abstract object of affection; and 
amongst the remainder the following is 
selected as bearing most nearly upon the 
subject :— 


“ Per fido esempio alla mia vocazione, 
Nascendo, mi fu data la bellezza 
Che di due artim’ é lucerna e specchio, 
FE, s’ altro uom crede, é falsa opinione. 
Questa sol I’ occhio porta a quella altezza 
Per cui scolpire e pinger m’ appareechio. 
Sono i giudizj temerarj e sciocchi 
Ch’ al senso tiran la belt& che muove, 
E porta al ciclo ogni intelletto sano. 
Dal mortale al divin non vanno gli occhi 
Che sono infermi, e non ascendon dove 
Ascender senza grazia é pensier vano.” 


thus translated by Dr. Harford :— 


“ Teauty, perception bright, to me was ee, 
When first I drew the vital breath of heaven, 
O’er my vocation destined to preside, 
Its great exemplar, and its faithful guide ; 
My light and mirror in two sister Arts; 
He who her counsel spurns from Truth departs; 
Her’s is the power t’ exalt the mental eye 
With stedfastness of aim, and purpose high, 
To that Sublime, which in my works I’ve sought, 
In marble, or in glowing colours wrought. 
From Truth and Reason, then they greatly err, 
Who Beauty’s generation would refer 
To sense ignoble : loftier far the goal 
To compass which she prompts th’ aspiring soul : 
Th’ ascent from mortal to Divine dazzles a feeble sight, 
Nought but celestial Grace can nerve its powers for such 


a flight.” 

The conception of Beauty here ascribed to 
M. Angelo is compared with that placed by 
Plato in the mouth of Diotima, as related by 
Socrates in the ‘ Banquet.’ All that strikes 
us is, that the resemblance is a very remote 
one indeed. Other citations are given, but 
this is brought forward as the strongest, and 
‘we confess it appears to us to fail in showing 
that Michael Angelo had any unusual 
acquaintance with the writings of Plato. If 
all that the author means is, that Michael 
Angelo, from his early attendances at the 
Academy, caught something of the learned 
enthusiasm that was spreading around him 
(fostered no doubt by a few wily Greeks, who 
found their own account in the rage for 
ancient literature that pervaded all classes), 
that he learned a few of the phrases that 
were rife amongst the New Platonists, and in 
this garb, which was simply the fashionable 
trick of the day, clothed a few of his own 
manly and rugged thoughts—then we say, 
all this has been observed and said before. 
Precisely in the same manner, at a later day, 
when age and the misfortunes of his country 
had tempered his spirit, and when the 
doctrines of Savonarola were the companions 
of his thoughts, similar massive and aspiring 
ideas are clothed in language which would 
have suited a reformed divine. So far, indeed, 
as these circumstances are traits of the great 
sculptor’s character, they are* interesting in 
the highest degree, but they are not new. 
They have been already sufficiently noted in 
the works of Roscoe and Duppa. Nor do 
they prove the proposition that was originally 
started, and which we think the author has 
by no means established—that the art of 
Michael Angelo was influenced in any im- 

rtant degree by the theories of the New 
Platonists. We think that the names of 
Plato and Michael Angelo had best be kept 
apart. Why should not Dante, for example, 
if any one, have inspired the artist’s conce 
tions as much as the new disciples of the 
Academy? Michael Angelo has addressed 
a sonnet to Dante, but where do we find in 
his writings any mention of the Athenian 
philosopher ? : 

From these interesting but at best doubt- 
ful speculations, let us turn to the description, 
well-styled “ praphic,” by Dr. Harford, of the 


sculptor in his studio, as given by Blasio di 
Vignere, an eye-witness :— 

“T may say that I have seen Michael Angelo 
at work after he had passed his sixtieth year, and 
although he was not very robust, he cut away as | 
many scales from a block of very hard marble in a 
quarter of an hour, as three young sculptors would 
have effected in three or four hours,—a thing 
almost incredible to one who had not actually wit- 
nessed it. Such was the impetuosity and fire with 
which he pursued his labour that I almost thought 
the whole work must have gone to pieces ; with a 
single stroke he brought down fragments three or 
four fingers thick, and so close upon his mark, that 
had he passed it even in the slightest degree, there 
would have been a danger of ruining the whole ; 
since any such injury, unlike the case of works in 
plaster or stucco, would have been irreparable.” 

There is, however, another leading charac- 
teristic in the life of Michael Angelo, which 
has been brought out with considerable clear- 
ness by the biographer—namely, the devotion 
of the artist to the cause of Florentine 
liberty. He shows how those feelings pre- 
dominated over the personal respect and gra- 
titude that were due from M. Angelo to the 
house of the Medici; how ardently he strug- 
gled for, and how deeply he deplored the ruin 
which was brought upon his country by the 
magnificent supremacy of those princes. In 
all other points, moreover, with which the 
reader is more familiar, the varied and im- 
portant matters as they rise have been dealt 
with by the author in a strain worthy of the 
subject, and with reference throughout to the 
original authorities. Intermediate disserta- 
tions are interwoven into the history, upon the 
political character of Lorenzo, upon the life 
of Savonarola, and the Italian reformation’; 
a sketch is given of the life and works: of 
Raphael; and, finally, are appended a memoir 
of Vittoria Colonna, and a collection of 
Michael Angelo’s letters. 

The artistic portion of the Life has been 
treated in the fullest detail. From Vasari and 
Condivi, and from A. F. Gori, an annotator 
on the latter writer, have been gathered the 
particulars of M. Angelo’s birth and educa- 
tion. The circumstance of his father having 
been appointed Governor of the Castle of 
Chinsi and Caprese for the year 1474, was 
the cause of his having been a native of the 
diocese of Arezzo in Tuscany, instead of 
Florence itself. When the father returned, 
his infant son was put out to nurse with a 
stonemason’s wife, living about three miles 
from Florence :— 

‘George, said Michael Angelo to Vasari in 
after life, ‘‘whatever of acrid my temper may have 
in it, I ascribe to the keen air of your hills of 
Arezzo ; and as to my chisel and mallet, I con- 
clude that my love for them was imbibed with my 
foster-mother’s milk.” 

The pursuits of the mar-school of 
Francisco Urbino proving highly distasteful to 
the young artist, he was at length permitted 
to become the pupil of Domenico Ghirlan- 
dajo, not, however, before he had given some 
evidence of his prevailing passion, by some 
rude bold drawings on the walls of the stair- 
case of the Casa Buonarroti, which were pre- 
served tothe timeofGori. Then comesthestory 
of the introduction to Lorenzo, and the 
admission into the Academy of St. Marco. 
Nor does the author fail to dwell upon the 
unfortunate quarrel with Torrigiano, as 
related by Vasari and Cellini, the result of 
which was to mar for life the symmetry of 
the artist’s features. The same impetuous 
and violent Torrigiano, after coming to 





Eng- 
land, and executing, as is believed, the ‘eda 


Biinsen’s dissertation on the arrangement if 
Raphael’s tapestries in the Sistine Chapel 





lions of the shrine of Henry VII. at Wet. 
minster, died at length of starvation ing 
Spanish prison.. When the Medici family 
were expelled from Florence, M, ; 
related to have left the city under th 
influence of a dream, a story of rather dow, 
ful authenticity, as related by Cardiere, \; 
Bologna he completes the tomb of 
Dominic, and during his first visit to Roy. 
executes a Bacchus, and the group of the Pit 
now in St. Peter’s. In mentioning the hi 
tory of the cartoon of Pisa, Dr. Harfon 
confirms the conjecture that the Holkhay 
drawing, exhibited at the British Institutia 
last year, is a study from the origi 
cartoon. Thus, in a deliberate manne 
is traced, step by step, over well-trodia 
ground, the marvellous career of the painter 
sculptor, and architect. Each of the 
great undertakings that occupied the powen 
of the artist has been minutely detailed; 
and in a separate work some of the more ip 
portant of these have been illustrated by th 
author himself. These illustrations, of whid 
mention will be made hereafter, consist o 
engravings—one being a chromo-lithograph 
on a large scale, of the ceiling of the Sistin 
Chapel ; the other, a volume of architectinl 
and pictorial selections. No part of th 
volume has been more successfully treated, i 
point of description, than the account of the 
rebuilding of St. Peter’s; and here th 
original design of Michael Angelo is com 
ee side by side with an elevation of th 
uilding as it now stands. The treatise m 
Raphael is further enriched by Chevalier 



































‘The’ following passage, descriptive of Iw 
nardo da Vinci, will illustrate at once the ée 
gant and even flow of the writer's style, anl 
exhibit the general quality of his criticism= 

«The genius of Leonardo, like that of Buona 
roti, embraced the whole sphere of imagination 
and taste ; for he was at once a painter, sculptot, 
architect, musician, and poet ; and his powené 
body, no less than of mind, were extraordinary. 
He was a great master of mechanical and anatomi- 
eal science, and was accomplished in all manly sl 
chivalrous exercises. | While he imbibed te 
liveliest impressions from all that is objective in 
nature and in art, his works were replete with 
a refined elevation of sentiment and feeling which 
invests them with a peculiar interest. The dep 
impressions which he was capable of communi 
eating to his pupils are attested by their works 
which more or less faithfully reflect his om 
peculiar yet charming conceptions of beauty, and 
his graceful style of composition. Of his greslet 
work in painting, The Last Supper, in the relee 
tory of the church of 8. Maria delle Grazie, tt 
Milan, only a faint shadow now exists, but in is 
perfection it must have been a perfect work d 
Art. The skill with which he has surmountel 
the difficulty of relieving a long straight line of 
figures from stiffness and monotony, the fine dis 
position of the various groups, the 
physiognomy of their expression, and the subline 
tenderness with which he has invested the featurs 
and the figure of the Saviour, are such as to leave 
nothing to desire in this composition but that # 
had been executed with more permanent colour 
and that barbarism had less rudely invaded it 
remains, : 

‘‘ Leonardo’s colouring is rich and harmonious 
his drawing grand, and his finish exquisite 
addition to his Jofty qualities of mind, his pew 
was signally handsome both in youth and old aft 
and he was an honoured and cherished guett # 
the highest circles of Italy and France.” i 

The beautiful engravings, from we 
gems and medallions, which adorn the 




























are conspicuous amongst its attractiols; 
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~ atest of which will be found to be its 
e amenes to authority, the variety 
of the illustrations from contemporary history, 
and the sustained dignity of the composition, 
which alone should rank it among the stan- 
dard productions of our literature. 





avers and Correspondence Illustrative 
7, Social and Political State of Europe, 
from the Revolution to the Accession of the 
House of Hanover. Edited, with Historical 
Introduction, Biographical Memoirs, and 
Notes, by John M. Kemble, M.A. John 
W. Parker and Son. H 
Tur quarter of a century which elapsed 
between the regifugium of the fourth Stuart 
from England, and the final displacement of 
his dynasty by the House of Hanover, formed 
a busy period, not merely in our own history, 
but in thegeneral history of the world. During 
this time, the bold and well-planned efforts of 
Louis XIV. to win universal empire for 
France were checked by our William the 
Third, and defeated by Eugene and Marl- 
borough. Within this space we date the 
events which signalized the irreparable 
downfall of the other two great powers 
which, a century before, had menaced the 
general independence of nations. At the 
treaty of Carlowitz the oft-beaten and spirit- 
broken Turks ceded the Hungarian and 
Transylvanian provinces, which Sultan 
Solyman the Magnificent had formerly won 
for the crescent ; and the treaty of Utrecht 
dismembered those vast dominions of the 
crown of Spain, which had once made the 
ambition of Philip TI. so formidable. This 
period also witnessed the meteoric career of 
Charles XII., and the degradation of Sweden, 
through his disasters, from her preeminence as 
the leading power of the North, to a third-rate 
position in the European state-system. Coinci- 
dent with this was the up-rising of Sclavonic 
Russia into gigantic strength, at the expense 
of her Scandinavian and Germanic neigh- 
bours, as well as of those of Ottoman race. 
Any accession of authentic evidence to our 
stores of knowledge respecting this period is 
valuable and welcome ; and this is especially 
the case with regard to well-chosen collec- 
tions of state-papers, and of the corre- 
spondence of persons who exercised an im- 
portant influence on the European councils of 
this time. This is what Mr. Kemble now 
offers us, as part of the fruit of his researches 
in the Hanoverian archives in the British 
Museum, and other dim depositories of mate- 
rials for historic light. We have here in this 
volume letters and memorials of the Electress 
Sophia; of Elizabeth Charlotte, Duchess 
of Orleans, “whose correspondence supplies 
the clearest and most trustworthy view of 
Louis XTV.’s domestic life ;” of our George 1. 
(then Electoral Prince) ; of Queen Anne ; 
of Sophia Charlotte, Queen of Prussia ; of 
ine of Anspach, afterwards our Queen 
line; and of Queen Anne’s queen, old 
, Duchess of Marlborough. There is 
one letter from King James II., in which the 
royal, exile condoles with the Electress 
on the death of her husband. We 
ihe hardly say that this was written before 
tteaviernet of the act of settlement, which 
ds erred the right to the —" crown to 
i Electress and cher son. The letter is a 
rt one, but it is well expressed, and it 
evidence of more good sense and good 
it is lly the fashi 
generally the fashion to 
James credit for, in the present 


allow 


Macaulified tone of public opinion. We 
have, at page 237, a letter of Addison, in 
which he laments his imperfect acquaintance 
with the French language, and another (page 
316) in which he seeks information on a point 
of natural history. Frederic Augustus, the 
sovereign of Poland and Saxony; the Duke 
of Orleans, afterwards Regent; Patkul, the 
victim of Charles XII.’s furious vengeance ; 
Cavalier, the celebrated Huguenot chief of the 
Cevennes ; De Bonneval, the last renowned 
renegade who did the Turks good service ; 
Schulemberg, who defended Corfu for the 
Venetians so heroically against them; our 
Bishop Burnet ; our third Earlof Shaftesbury ; 
“ And he whose genius pierced th’ Iberian lines,” 
our Lord Peterborough, are also among 
the writers of epistles here first given to 
the public. There are other correspondents 
here whose names are less known, but whose 
opportunities of observing and recording 
make these letters very valuable. Such 
are Molesworth and Stepney, who were 
agents for England at various continental 
courts. Such also were Heemskirke, who 
was despatched by the court of Vienna to 
Adrianople in 1693,to make overtures for peace 
with the Turks ; and Lord Paget, our ambas- 
sador at the Porte, through whose interven- 
tion the treaties of Carlowitz, by which the 
Ottomans, in 1699, obtained peace with 
Austria, Russia, Venice, and Poland, were 
principally effected. Such also was the 
German Huyssens, who became one of the 
Czar Peter’s councillors, and tutor to the 
Czarevitch Alexis, And such was Steinghens, 
who was minister from the Elector Palatine 
at London, during that critical period at the 
close of Queen Anne’s reign, when Boling- 
broke certainly, and Oxford probably, was 
plotting to bring in the Pretender to our 
throne. We have reserved to the last the 
mention of the greatest of the names that 
figure in this volume, that of Leibnitz. A 
very large proportion of its pages is occupied 
with letters to and from that illustrious man. 
Mr. Kemble, in his preface, justly says on 
this subject :— 

**Tn one respect this collection of letters seems 
to deserve the attention of thinking men, and most 
of all, of those who have studied the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. They contain traits for a 
picture of one of its great heroes. They supply a 
good deal of illustration of one side (hitherto little 
noticed) of a great man’s character. We have 
seen abundant materials for a life of Leibnitz as 
jurist, mathematician, historian, philosopher, and 
theologian ; but we see him here, nearly for the 
first time, as politician, courtier, gentleman, and 
accomplished man of the world.” 

The Life of Leibnitz 7s wanted ; and it is 
only in England that it could be written. 
Biography has never been the field in which 
Germans have excelled. They break down 
for want of individuality; as the French 
break down for want of accuracy and precise- 
ness in their facts. Even Mr. Kemble’s notice 
of what Leibnitz was is too general. Philo- 
sophy, that may include so much, often in- 
cludes very little; so general and so indefinite 
may be the acquirements of one who claims 
the name. The philosophy of Leibnitz, how- 
ever, ran in deep and definitely marked chan- 
nels, and wherever it ran, it fertilized the soil 
through which it was conveyed. He is, we 
believe, the only mathematician whom so anti- 
mathematical an advocate as Sir W. Hamil- 
ton allowed to have been eminent as a logi- 
cian. He was sufficient of a natural philoso- 
pher, in the more limited sense of the word, 
to have advanced a geological theory imper- 








fect in our eyes, but, in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries, remarkable for being geology at. 
all.. In comparative philosophy he is all but 
a discoverer ; and, had Mr. Kemble been.less. 
of a philologue than he is, he might have put. 
forward his claims on this score. He os 
avoided, however, the appearance of unduly 
magnifying his own subject ; and shrinking, 
perhaps, from the charge of what Whately 
calls the ’AAafoveia of learned men eminent. 
in particular branches, failed to claim the 
inventor of the Differential Calculus as an 
etymologist and ethnologist. 

It would be an anticipation of the biogra- 
pher to investigate the particular mental 
characteristics which thus made him the 
philosopher of the most varied acquirements 
since Aristotle, the “only one man in the 
world who could have left so noble a science 
as philosophical jurisprudence, for pursuits of 
a still more exalted nature, and for which he 
was still more fitted.” So writes the historian 
of the Literature of Europe in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries, after remark- 
ing that the “science (jurisprudence) which 
of all had been deemed to require the most 
protracted labour, the ripest judgment, and 
the most experienced discrimination, was, as 
it were, invaded by a boy, but by one who 
had the genius of an Alexander, and for whom 
the glories of an Alexander were reserved.” 

But it is Mr. Kemble rather than Leibnitz 
upon whom we are engaged’; and in respect 
to Mr. Kemble we find, in this work as in all 
his others, that the high praise of being an in- 
dustrious collector and judicious arranger, is 
far from being all that is his due. He gives 
us a historical introduction to the era, and he 
intersperses biographical sketches of many of 
the personages whose letters are here cited, 
and whose characters and careers are little 
known to the generality of readers. These 
original parts of the volume are written with 
spirit and clearness, though some of them 
might have been more complete ; and we do 
not quite assent to all the opinions which 
they enounce. For example—at the begin- 
ning of his historical preface, Mr. Kemble 
speaks of Wallenstein as the mere unscrupu- 
lous instrument of the policy of the House of 
Austria, and compares him to our Earl of 
Strafford. This view of Wallenstein’s cha- 
racter is novel, and, to say the least of it, 
paradoxical. Wallenstein’s great aim was 
to become a founder of empire himself, and 
not to be the mere tool of the ambition of 
others. If Mr. Kemble has proofs which 
would show the commonly received opinion 
about Wallenstein to be erroneous, he should 
have adduced them in support of his own 
conclusions. , But the truth is, that the whole 
part of the preface which deals with Wallen- 
stein is somewhat superfluous here ; though 
the subsequent sketch of the long-continuing 
misery and weakness which were caused to 
Germany by the Thirty Years’ War is ap- 
propriate, and is admirably written. 

There is one topic for discussion which is a 
great favourite with the numerous writers and 
readers of biographies of Queens of England, 
and -which Mr. Kemble finally settles in this 
volume. We mean the question of the guilt 
or innocence of Sophia Dorothea of Zell, the 
wife of our George I., whom her electoral and 
royal husband kept imprisoned in the soli- 
tary castle of Ahlen for Je ee years, 
until her death, which was speedily followed 
by his own. George II. is generally believed 
to have consbdened his mother guiltless ; and 
she has not wanted champions among con- 
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temporanedus and subsequent writers. There 
is, for example, a strange romantic story in 
the Lockhart Papers,that Queen Sophia, when 
on her death-bed in her prison, wrote a letter 
to King George I., in which she solemnly pro- 
tested her innocence, reproached him for his 
cruelty, and cited him to meet*her within a 
year and a day before the judgment-seat of 
God. The lady who received this letter from 
the dying Queen is said to have placed it 
seven months after her death in King 
George’s hands, while he was travelling to 
Hanover ; and many believed that the fit, 
with which the King was seized on that 
journey, and of which he expired  al- 
most instantly, was caused by remorse and 
by awe at the fearful summons which he 
so received. Mr. Kemble, whose means of 
search in the archives of the German courts 
are peculiarly ample, adjudicates on the case 
in a manner copious and brilliant, decisive 
and condemnatory. 

That the work before us gives us Mémoires 
pour servir rather than a systematic and en- 
tire history is obvious. .r. Kemble, as the 
translator and arranger of other men’s com- 
positions, is— 

“Proud to be useful, scorning to be more.” 


And this is high praise. We suggest, how- 
ever, that it is not the praise that should 
content him. English literature is honour- 
ay. distinguished by the names of its pure 
and proper historians—historians who re- 
late, describe, reflect—historians as opposed 
to the collectors of historical materials. 
Is it not amongst these that Mr. Kemble 
should place himself? His style, where he 
writes in proprid persond, is clear, vivid, and 
pictorial. His knowledge of materials is 
measured by the results before us. His 


familiarity with at least two languages 
(Anglo-Saxon and modern German), which 
have yet to contribute their share of data to 
the history both of England and other coun- 
tries, is probably unrivalled, certainly un- 
surpassed. We submit that he might, with 
reason, be more ambitious. 





Map of the Geology and Contours of London 
and its Environs. By R. W. Mylne, C.E., 
F.G.S. E. Stanford. 

THe Government Geological Surveyors hayv- 

ing commenced some twenty years, or more, 

ago, their labours in Cornwall and South 
ales, and having since then necessarily had 

their attention taken up with the geolo 

of the West of England, Wales, and the 

Midland Counties in succession, have not yet 

been enabled to produce a geological map 

of the home district, although the Director- 

General, in his Annual Report for 1855-6, 

holds out some hope of the south-eastern 

counties being geologically surveyed on the 
one-inch scale before long. Even the general 
geological features of the metropolitan dis- 
trict have been but indifferently laid down in 
the maps published by Greenough and Knipe. 

It was not until 1851 that a special map of 

the natural superficial soils and substrata of 

the metropolis was produced. For this map, 
of a small size, and on the scale of 1°458 inch 

to a mile, we were indebted to Mr. R. W. 

Mylne, who had already in 1850 published a 

thin volume of accurate and highly useful 

‘Sections of the London Strata.’ Profes- 

sionally engaged in extensive engineering 

duties in and about London, Mr. Mylne has 
lost no opportunity of noting the results of 
the numerous excavations for wells, sewers, 
and other purposes; and further, he has, with 








much personal exertion and considerable cost, 
examined and registered the external physi- 
cal characters of the district. To render the 
vast mass of information thus collected avail- 
able to scientific men, and through them to 
the public at large, he did not hesitate to 
incur further labour and expense in the pro- 
duction of a larger map, exhibiting the con- 
tours and geology of London and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood. This map having been 
completed in manuscript, was exhibited at 
the Paris Universal Exhibition of 1855; and 
its merit was recognised by the award of a 
bronze medal. In the same year, Mr. Mylne 
published a reduced form of this contour-map 
as a ‘ Topographical Map of London and its 
Environs.’ By continued and well-directed 
outlay of time, energy, and money, Mr. 
Mylne has succeeded in producing, with the 
assistance of the good artists whom he has 
engaged to co-operate with him, the admira- 
ble map before us. Much larger than its 
prototype of 1851, this fine ‘ Map of the Geo- 
logy and Contours of London and its En- 
virons, is constructed on a scale of 3°72 inches 
to a mile, or ;,35;, embracing an area of six- 
teen miles east and west, and eleven from 
north to south. Its size is five feet by three 
feet five inches. Hendon, Hornsey, Ilford, 
Piumstead, Eltham, Norwood, Richmond 
Park, and Kew, come within its boundaries; 
indeed, the Crystal Palace is introduced, 
though just beyond the general southern 
limit of the map. 

The system of contour-lines shows ad- 
mirably ;—a system which is now being much 
used abroad and at home, and whichwill doubt- 
lessly before long be the only method used in 
accurate mapping for the definition of varia- 
tions of surface-levels. The intimate relation 
between the superficial physical features of 
the district and its geological structure are 
readily distinguished on this highly finished 
map, the contour-lines serving also to show 
with certainty the relative positions of the 
several strata, indicated by the colours, with 
far greater certainty and clearness than the 
hill-shades and hatchings on maps as usually 
constructed. In Mr. Mylne’s map, the ob- 
server can perceive at a glance the general 
relations of the once connected masses of 
“London Clay” on either side of the great 
Thames valley, of the gravels occupying the 
bed of that valley, and of the deposits of 
brick-earth and peat that have been distri- 
buted unequally over the valley-gravels, and 
cut up into irregular patches by the course of 
the existing streams of the Thames and 
Lea rivers. In the two other forms in which 
Mr. Mylne’s map is also published—namely, 
as indicating the distribution of the sewerage 
of London, and the several areas supplied by 
the different water companies—the contour- 
lines are also of great use. 

The exact height above, or depth below, 
the Trinity datwm is also shown for numerous 
isolated points of surface within the several 
contour lines. The map, moreover, indicates 
with clearness much information relative to 
the maximum and minimum depths of water, 
width, and sectional area of the Thames at 
the bridges and elsewhere, together with the 
lineal waterway of the bridges, the super- 
ficial areas of the docks, the water-level of 
the canal locks, the levels and gradients of 
the railways, &c. The drainage areas of the 
Thames and Lea are also stated. 

None of the valuable maps and sections of 
the London strata yet published by Mr. 
Mylne are accompanied by descriptive letter: 





i 
press ; but we hope that the great 

facts which his cetidanen rescarchie Ik 
accumulated, not only respecting the relating 
extent and position of the clay, gravels ke, 
but also the numerous and highly interest 
remains of great extinct animals contained, 
the latter—such as the fossil Species of the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, elephant, gigani: 
ox, and others, once inhabitants of "tie 
northern countries—may be brought to light 
either by means of his own pen, or with the 
aid of other competent geologists. In thy 
meantime, Mr. Prestwich’s papers on th 
London Clay and Woolwich Beds, in th 
‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society; 
and especially his work ‘On the Wate. 
bearing Strata of London,’ must be consulted, 
as illustrative of the geological phenomem 
represented on Mr. Mylne’s map. For the 
detailed geology of the neighbourhood o 
Greenwich and Blackheath, Mr. Mylne a. 
pears to have been indebted to the late Rey, 
Mr. De la Condamine, whose revised notice 
of this district was but just finished befor 
his premature and lamented decease in 1854, 
We venture to submit that it is highly de. 
rable that this map should be accompanied 
by a new and extended edition of the authors 
valuable ‘Sections of the London Strata’ 
prepared on a scale conformable with that 
of the map. But even alone, without letter. 
press, without concordant sections—resting 
its claims to attention on its own worth—the 
map under notice must be acknowledged asa 
grand work for a single-handed geologist, and 
great praise is due to Mr. Mylne for having 
so perseveringly and judiciously applied the 
results of his professional labours as cil 
engineer, to the production of so compendiou, 
useful, and splendid a chart of the geological 
and other physical features of our metrop- 
litan district. 





The Encyclopedia Britannica, Fighth edi- 
tion. With extensive improvements ani 


additions, and numerous engravings 
Vol. XII. A. and C. Black. 


TuE proprietors of the ‘ Encyclopedia Br- 
tannica’ seem determined to make it worthy 
of the gréat popularity which it has attained 
They have ransacked the literary and sciet- 
tific world to find the ablest writers on each 
subject which comes within the compass of 
their undertaking. A Life of Johnson, by 
Mr. Macaulay ; a treatise on Iron Bridge, 
by Mr. Stephenson; an article on Ichthyology, 
by Sir John Richardson ; and a treatise @ 
Physical Science, by Professor Forbes ; alte 
gether form an attractive programme. 4 
very cursory view of a few of the subject 
contained in this volume is all that our limits 
will admit of. 

The sketch of Hume, by Mr. Rogers, te 
author of ‘The Eclipse of Faith, is ple 
santly and candidly written. It is chiefly 
derived from the life of the historian lately 
published by Mr. Burton. That, Hume ws 
an acute thinker and a delightful writer & 
will be found to deny. But a close inspectill 
is not at all favourable to his claims s* 
philosopher. There is nothing in his life b 
lead us to suppose that he was a sina 
lover of wisdom, or goodness, or truth, The 
title “philosopher” must be cons! 
debased before we can assign it to him, 
advised a friend who did not: believe in t 
Christian religion to accept Church pr 
ment, because “to pique oneself on si 
in such matters, is to put too great 
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on the vulgar and their superstitions.” Toa 
man of his temperament, freedom from 
flagrant vice involved no great effort of 
virtue. The thriftiness peculiar to his nation 
enabled him to live contented upon what 
many would consider penury. An income 
of a thousand pounds was to him opulence. 
No one ever experienced more than he 
“quam grande vectigal sit parcimonia.” Free 
from violent passions, and placing his swi- 
mum bonum in peace of mind, and the mode- 
rate enjoyment of intellectual and corporeal 
leasures, he would seem to have realized 
the ideal of an Epicurean philosopher. But 
there is a flaw. Touch him in the tender 
point of his literary reputation, and he 
betrays all the vanity and pettishness of the 
belle of a provincial ball-room. He could 
brave the King of Terrors, and with his last 
breath make a silly joke about Charon’s 
boat. But he writhed under the neglect of 
the public, and trembled before the breath of 
hostile criticism. It isa noble ambition to 
desire to write that which shall live for 
ages. The spectacle of Milton dictating his 
great poem with the calm assurance that he 
is producing a xrnpa es aet, is sublime. But 
that of Hume, calling himself a philosopher, 
and one commissioned to teach mankind a 
nobler way than that which they had been 
treading, and then running to his bookseller 
to know how many copies of his essay had 
been sold, and railing at the public because 
only forty had gone off in the year, is simply 
ridiculous. A frigid temperament and a 
refined selfishness may result in a reputable 
and tranguil life. A subtle intellect and 
exquisite taste may produce ingenious para- 
doxes and delightful historical romances. 
But a philosopher, in the sense in which we 
apply the term to Socrates, Plato, or Bacon, 
is made of different stuff. In what science 
has Hume made important discoveries ? 
In what respect did he show himself superior 
tothe common weaknesses of mankind? His 
moral essays are full of paradoxes, and their 
arguments destructive of one another. At 
one moment he denies the possibility of 
proving the existence of anything but im- 
pressions and ideas ; and the next atiirms that 
these cannot be impugned because we—that 
is, the doubted conscious unity mind—cannot 
but be sensible of them. But the charms of 
his style have succeeded in imparting a 
vitality to his history, to which neither its 
accuracy nor its impartiality entitle it. We 
have sometimes amused ourselves by refer- 
ring to some of his early authorities. And 
we have almost invariably found that he 
was in the habit of sacrificing truth to no 
| pg advantage than that of rendering a 
act or a saying in a more striking form. In 
short, his matter is worse than nothing. His 
manner of presenting it covers all his defi- 
ciencies, 
It is strange that a man of such powers 
when his pen was in his hand, should have 
ven so dull in conversation. Madame 
pinay gives no very flatterin 
his talent for society. 4 ee 
“The celebrated David Hume,” she observes, in 
one of her letters, ‘‘ the great fat English historian, 
own and esteemed for his writings, has not equal 
talents for the social amusements for which all our 
tty women had decided him to be fit. They 
ssh omens him to act the part of a sultan seated 
indo, two slaves, employing all his eloquence to 
them fall in love with him ; finding them in- 
— he was to seek the cause of their obstinacy. 
18 placed onasofa between the two prettiest 
Women in Paris,—he looks at them attentively, — 





keeps striking his hands on his stomach and knees, 
—and finds nothing else to say to them than ‘ Eh 
bien! mes demoiselles. Eh bien! vous voila donc. 
Eh bien! vous voili,—vous voil& ici!’ This lasted 
for a quarter of an hour, without his being able to 
get any further.” 


A sketch of the history and statistics of 
Hungary, from the pen of M. Emeric Tsabad, 
late secretary to the Hungarian revolutionary 
government, is surprisingly well written for 
a foreigner. But the Magyars are celebrated 
for their attainments as linguists. The course 
of the revolution and its melancholy catas- 
trophe is described with a calmness which 
was hardly to have been expected from one 
who had taken a part in the exciting contest 
which he depicts. 

It has always appeared to us that the 
propensity to hunting inherent in every 
boy is a conclusive argument against the 
vegetarian. Why should the desire of pur- 
suing wild animals be implanted in man, if 
it were not intended that he should feed upon 
their flesh? It is true no man thinks of eat- 
ing the fox he hunts. But it is the pecu- 
liarity of instinct to act even when the ob- 
ject for which it was implanted is absent. 
Thus, birds of the pie kind are directed by 
instinct to hide a part of their prey for future 
use. But in a state of domestication, when 
they have abundant and regular supplies of 
food, and therefore have no necessity for 
hoarding it, they will hide anything—coins, 
trinkets, bits of paper—rather than not gra- 
tify the instinct. In the same way, the 
country-gentleman who can buy his pheasants 
in Leadenhall-market, spends hundreds ou 
his preserves. And the squire who can pro- 
‘tect his hen-roosts from foxes with a steel- 
trap, will yet risk his neck to be in at the 
death. 

It is now many years since we have 
mounted a “pink,” or vaulted into the pig-skin 
with murderous intent. But we must own 
that when we hear the cry of the dogs, and 
the huntsman’s halloo, and see them, as we 
sometimes do, before our study window, we feel 
inclined to leave our article unfinished, and 
to join in the exciting scene. We now expe- 
rience some such feelings as we stumble upon 
an article by “Nimrod” among its scientific 
compeers in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

But, indeed, the literature of the chase, 
apart from its associations, is a curious study. 
There is something puzzling in the whole 
thing. It deals much in classical lore. Six 
quarto columns are in this treatise devoted 
to the learned part of the subject. The 
writer’s very name takes us back into patri- 
archal times. He shows the dignity of his craft 
by quoting Xenophon, Oppian, Horace, Pliny, 
and other lights of the ancient civilization, be- 
fore he comes to the middle ages. And then, 
after a little dallying with the Plantagenets, 
introduces his reader to the glories of Mr. 
Meynell and the “ Quorn.” 

There is an admirable gravity in Nimrod’s 
mode of circulating his principles. “Where,” 
he asks, “is the pursuit that may not be car- 
ried to excess? And yet, without zeal, no 
one ever succeeded in field-sports of any kind, 
much less in hunting. ‘ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with all thy might,’ said 
Solomon.” Again, he gives directions for the 
huntsman’s behaviour in the field:—“ Lastly, 
keep your field back from pressing on your 
hounds in chase, and still more so when in 
difficulties, as well as you can; but don’t 
suffer your zeal to carry you too far on this 
point. Remember the apostolic precept, 








‘BE courtzous.’” We do not believe that 
‘Nimrod’ is capable of jesting upon such a 
subject. There is a high tone of old Tory 
morality and religion about his writings- 
which forbids any such supposition. We 
should fancy indeed that he is of the school 
who would “run into” a dissenter with as 
much pleasure as into a fox. His Latin quo- 
tations, his apostolic precepts, are, in fact, 
only part of the delightful naiveté which 
made “Uncle Toby” believe that his mock 
sieges were the most important matters in 
the universe. ; 

The relationship of “Husband and Wife” 
is one which involves many important social 
principles. We should therefore have sup- 
posed that, if it were introduced at all into 
an Encyclopedia of so much pretension, it 
would have been treated, if not minutely, at 
least not superficially. But a more superfi- 
cial and unsatisfactory article we never read. 
In the opening, it is said that “the Council 
of Trent made it [the relation between hus- 
band and wife] a religious ceremony.” We 
have heard of the omnipotence of Parliament. 
But if the Council of Trent could make ma- 
trimony “a religious ceremony,” Parliament 
must hide its diminished head. Perhaps the 
writer meant that the Council of Trent made 
it a religious ceremony for Roman Catholics. 
But even so we doubt the fact. We are in 
the habit of sometimes meeting at dinner a 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who lives in our 
pa gee accompanied by his fair wife 
and eight blooming daughters. And we feel 
assured that matrimony is, in his case, at 
least, much more than “a ceremony” of any 
kind. But we have taken the trouble of re- 
ferring to the Council of Trent, and we find 
that, so far from “making matrimony a reli- 


- gious ceremony,” it declares that the relation 


between husband and wife is coeval with the 
human race ; that it was confirmed and sanc- 
tified by our Saviour, who, under the new 
law, confers grace to perform its duties on 
those who enter it ; and that it is, therefore, 
to be counted among the sacraments of 
Christianity. In the canon which follows, it 
is expressly stated that clandestine marriages, 
that is to say, marriage contracted by the 
simple agreement of the parties to live to- 
gether as man and wife, are valid. But, inas- 
much as such marriages are productive of 
many disorders, the Council decrees that, in 
future, the banns shall be published, and the 
parties publicly married by a priest. The 
marriages of pagans and heretics are also re- 
cognised as valid, which they could not be if 
matrimony had been “made a religious 
ceremony.” 

The writer goes on to say, that “it was not 
necessarily so in England prior to the act of 
George II., and that it certainly has not been 
so in Scotland since the Reformation.” This 
would imply that it was before. But the 
reason that a marriage is valid in Scotland 
without any religious or ceremonial attesta- 
tion, is because the Scotch law is founded 
upon the canon law. And, according to the 
canon law, which was, of course, followed by 
the Council of Trent, the essence of the rela- 
tionship or sacrament is the mutual consent 
of the parties. The religious ceremony is 
ordained only to ensure its solemnity and 
publicity. 

A little further on we read, that “by the 
canon law adultery entitled the innocent 
party only to separation from bed and board.” 
‘We should have imagined that the “separa- 
tion of the innocent party” implied the sepa~ 
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ration of the guilty also from him or her, But 
this article is not only defective in such de- 
tails as we have pointed out. It is little 
more than a meagre statement of the present 
Scotch law of marriage, with a remark intro- 
duced incidentally to point out where it varies 
from the English law. No broad principles 
are laid down. 

‘Hypatia’ is a sketch by Mr. Charles 
Kingsley, in his best style. Throughout the 
two columns in which he addresses the reader, 
he is in a perfect paroxysm of effort to say 
something profound. The English which 
‘was expressive enough for Bacon and Milton, 
will not convey to paper an idea of his spas- 
modic throes, He tells us, for instance, that 
his heroine “seems to have been the outcome 
of the schoolof Neo-Platonism.” It is astonish- 
ing what a number of great principles he set- 
tles for all time in so short a space. Here we 
learn the relative merits of the several schools 
of Mysticism, Alexandrian and German. 
Weare given to understand that the scrip- 
tural doctrine of the detachment from domes- 
tic ties is Manicheism ; and that both are os- 
cillations between “sentimental prudery” 
and “shameless cynicism.” Finally, on the 
authority of Gibbon we suppose, it is*asserted 
that St. Catherine was in reality Hypatia. 
And this gives occasion to the following pro- 
found reflection :—So does the whirligig of 
time bring round revenges ; and every noble 
soul, even under a feigned name and circum- 
stance, has its nobleness acknowledged, and 
does—not the work which it intended—but 
that of which it is really capable.” In the 
article on ‘Jamblichus,’ Mr. Kingsley is not 
so happy. He is obliged to round it off with 
a profound reflection from Solomon. 

ere is a very able and important sketch 
of Irish history, from the pen of the Rev. E. 
Groves. The atrocities of the penal laws, 
compared by Dr. Johnson to the ten persecu- 
tions of Christianity by the heathen em- 
perors, is fairly recognised. The effect of the 
much-abused Act of Union, in breaking the 
power of the Orange aristocracy, is also well 
stated. We cannot, however, entirely agree 
with the writer in thinking that the popula- 
tion of Ireland before the famine was too 
great for her resources, or hailing that 
calamity as the dawn of a period of regene- 
ration. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his sketch of Jesuit- 
ism, appears to us to suppose that the Jesuits 
have had a greater share in the reaction in 
favour of Catholicism than they really have 
any claim to. The “Tractarian” movement 
was entirely internal to the Church of 
England. It contained a large esthetic 
element, to which the Jesuits are opposed. 
And wherever the converts to Romanism 
came in contact with the Jesuits, the effect 
‘was a mutual repulsion rather than attrac- 
tion. The paper is on the whole well and 
temperately written. 

The great attraction of this volume is a 
masterly sketch of Dr. Johnson, by Mr. 
Macaulay. It exhibits the peculiarities of 
his style, magnified to their highest degree. 
The short pithy sentences, the well-balanced 
contrasts, the picturesque descriptions, the 
frequent familiar images, keep the reader's 
attention ever alive. Our assent is con- 
ciliated by the calm, good sense and modera- 
tion of the man of the world. There is no 
spasmodic effort at effect. The work of art. 
is formed by slight but repeated blows of the 
hammer. A hostile critic would say that 
under a mask of pretended impartiality are 


concealed prejudices as strong and as unjust 
as those which are attacked by the accom- 
plished essayist. It might be urged that 
{fidelity is often sacrificed to effect and 
contrast; and that the biographer’s judg- 
ment of men and of life is tinged by a super- 
cilious contempt for all who do not tread on 
Turkey carpets, and eat their soup, fish, and 

até off plate. But no one can refuse to the 
trilliant essayist the praise of pre-eminent 
dexterity in his art. 

His object appears to be to represent, in 
Johnson, a picture of grotesque contrasts, 
mental and bodily. The luxury and fame of 
his later days is placed in strong relief 
against the sordid penury of his youth; his 
ungainly manners against the gentleness and 
gallantry with which he sometimes treated 
ladies; his strong good sense against his 
occasional weakness and prejudice ; and his 
real kindness of heart against his occasional 
ferocity. It is amusing to observe how Mr. 
Macaulay dwells, with the stare of a fasci- 
nated animal, upon the horrors of Johnson’s 
deportment and early habits of life. He 
recurs again and again to this topic. Thus 
we read that 
“his grimaces, his gestures, his mutterings, some- 
times diverted, sometimes terrified people who did 


fit of absence stoop down and twitch off a lady’s 
shoe. He would amaze a drawing-room by sud- 


denly ejaculating a clause of the Lord’s prayer.” 


Again, Gilbert Walmesley is said to have 
done himself honour by patronizing 


‘‘a young adventurer, whose repulsive person, 
unpolished manners, and squalid garb, moved 
many of the petty aristocracy of the neighbourhood 
to laughter or to disgust.” 


To add to the picture of sordid penury, he 
describes one of Johnson’s associates as being 


‘sometimes glad to obtain, by pawning his coat, 
the means of dining on tripe at a cookshop under- 
ground, where he could wipe his hands after his 
greasy meal on the back of a Newfoundland dog.”’ 


We are further told that “even to the end 
of his life, and even at the table of the 
great, the sight of food affected him as it 
affects wild beasts and birds of prey.” 
Again, Pope and Johnson are contrasted. 
The former associated with noblemen, the 
latter with 


‘**Boyse, who, when his shirts were pledged, 
scrawled Latin verses sitting up in his bed, with 
his arms [through two holes in his blanket, who 
wrote very respectable sacred poetry when he was 
sober, and who was at last run over by a hackney 
coach when he was drunk ; Hoole, surnamed the 
metaphysical tailor, who, instead of attending to 
his measures, used to trace geometrical figures on 
his board where he sat cross-legged ; and the peni- 
tent impostor, George Psalmanazar, who, after 
poring all day on the folios of Jewish rabbis and 
Christian fathers, indulged himself at night with 
literary and theological conversation at an ale- 
house in the city.” 


Lord Chesterfield is 

‘‘by no means desirous to see all his carpets 
blackened with London mud, and his soups and 
wines thrown to right and left over the gowns of 
fine ladies and the waistcoats of fine gentlemen, 
by an absent scholar, who gave strange starts and 
uttered strange growls ; who dressed like a scare- 
crow, and ate like a cormorant.” 


This is a topic of which there really seems 
no end. When Johnson takes up his abode 
with the Thrales, we are again told that 


‘¢ Even the peculiarities which seemed to unfit 
him for civilized society, his gesticulations, his 





not know him. Ata dinner-table he would in a 





rollings, his puffings, his mutterings, the 

way in which he put on his clothes, the ry 
eagerness with which he:devoured his dinner his 
fits of melancholy, his fits of anger, his frequent 
rudeness, his occasional ferocity, increased the jp. 
terest,” &c. 


Some minds take pleasure in contemplating 
horrors, ‘The Castle of Otranto,’ ‘ The My. 
teries of Udolpho, the ghost stories which 
make our blood run cold, have an irresis 
ible charm. The sight of the spectacle ¢ 
the expiring gladiator was as eagerly so 
by the Roman matron as that of the yi 
up bull is by the languishing beauty on the 
banks of. the Guadalquiver. Within a nik 
of the Albany itself, English ladies will pay 
a shilling to behold Madame Tussaudy 
chamber of horrors. This love of the hor 
rible, we fancy, arises from the contrast we 
draw between our own situation and that o 
the horror-producing object. We feel that 
we are safer, or more fortunate, or better in 
some way or other. And we conjecture that 
it is for some such reason as this that Mr, 
Macaulay dwells upon the tripe dinners, Ney- 
foundland dogs, awkward or ferocious ma- 
ners, and careless dress of Johnson. The 
contemplation is not in itself pleasant; but 
these imaginary horrors suggest a pleasing 
contrast with the delightful reality of a well. 
appointed dinner-table, a good” cuisine, fine 
wines, silver plate, snowy napkins, elegant 
dresses, and easy conversation. 

The finest passage in this entertaining 
sketch is that which describes the closil 
scene of this “ great and good” man’s m 
pilgrimage. Some would prefer the deseri 
tion,of the club, but so admirable does this 
pieture appear to us in its pathetic solemnity, 
that we cannot forbear quoting it :— 


“ Burke parted from him with deep emotion, 
Windham sat much in the sick room, arranged the 
pillows, and sent his own servant to watch at night 
by the bed. Frances Burney, whom the old man 
had cherished with fatherly kindness, stood weep 
ing at the door; while Langton, whose piety em! 
nently qualified him to be an adviser and comforter 
at such a time, received the last pressure of his 
friend’s hand within his own. When at length the 
moment, dreaded through so many years, came 
close,—the dark cloud passed away from Johnson's 
mind. His temper became unusually patient and 
gentle; he ceased to think with terror of death, and 
of that which is beyond death; and he spoke much 
of the mercy of (‘od and the propitiation of Christ 
In this serene frame of mind he died on the 13th of 
December, 1784, He was laid, a week later, m 
Westminster Abbey, among the eminent men 
whom he had been the historian, —Cowley 
Denham, Dryden and Congreve, Gay, Prior, and 
Addison.” 


To this volume of the Encyclopedia i 
appended a valuable history of the progres 
of mathematical and physical science, 
Professor J. D. Forbes. It would take us fi 
beyond the limits of our space to enter into 
any details respecting this treatise. er 
it to say, that it consists of short biographi 
notices of the chief scientific discoverers 
have lived within the last hundred y 


‘of sketches of the discoveries which they navé 


made. Even the general can derive pleasure 
and profit from this essay. We have best 
obliged to notice only a few of the | 4 
apers in this volume. Indeed, it appeals” 
be the object of the managers to throw 
their strength into a few articles of 
interest, and to starve the rest. We 
already pointed out one at least among 
deficiencies of the latter. But we have 
ther observed that an undue prominené 
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to articles of interest to Seotland «lone. 
fine i especially observable in the biographi- 
cal portion. The publication might fairly now 
be called the ‘Encyclopedia Caledonica. 








English of Shakspeare Illustrated in a 
ec Commentary on his ‘Julius 
Cesar’? By George L. Craik. Chapman 


d Hall. 
my ‘English’ of Shakspeare has produced 
more commentaries than the language or dic- 
tion of any other writer under the sun ; but 
Mr. Craik is entitled to be considered as 
the first commentator who has examined it 
exclusively from the philological point of 
view. It must not be supposed, however, 
that the subject is exhausted in this volume. 
It is only opened. Mr. Craik states, in his 
reface, the exact extent of his labour, which 
is strictly confined to the play of Julius Cesar. 
Upon this play he has worked carefully, 
and made his annotations complete, “ in the 
sense of not leaving any passage unremarked 
which seemed difficult or obscure.” The book 
aims at no further purpose. “ It is fur,” says 
Mr. Craik, “from embracing the whole sub- 
ject of the English of Shakspeare, or making 
any attempt todo so. It is merely an intro- 
duction to that subject.” To complete the in- 
vestigation, it would be necessary to submit 
the rest of the plays to the same minute ana- 
tomical process Mr. Craik has here applied to 
Julius Cesar. 

In the introductory matter Mr. Craik gives 
a brief account of the early texts, wherein he 
takes occasion to express his admiration of 
the labours of Mr. Collier's MS. annotator, 
whose handwriting, he assures us, is “cer- 
tainly of the seventeenth century,” possibly 
not much later than the date of the second 
folio, 1632, and who, he conjectures, may have 
collated that folio with “the same MSS. 
(whether those of the author or no) from 
which the printed text had been set up”— 
meaning thereby the text of Heminge and 
Condell, printed in 1623. Mr. Craik may be 
quite right in these suppositions, and whether 
he is or not is a question which cannot be de- 
cided by evidence ; but when he leaves the 
region of speculation, and states, as a “ cer- 
tainty,” that which, at best, can be but a very 
doubtful assumption, he awakens, on the very 
threshold of inquiry, a grave distrust in his 
judgment. We should be glad to learn by 
what unerring marks Mr. Craik is enabled to 
pronounce so oracularly that the handwriting 
of the annotator is “certainly of the seven- 
teenth century.” We really ask for infor- 
mation, having long since arrived at a very 
clear conviction, founded upon some observa- 
tion, that of all the divisions of time in Eng- 
lish history, the seventeenth century presents 
the greatest difficulty on this matter of hand- 
writing. It cannot be otherwise. The dis- 
turbances and changes which took place 
Within that period generated an infinite 
diversity of styles. The century was opened 
by Elizabeth, under whose reign varieties of 
sundry kinds prevailed, and were practised 
gven by the same individuals—witness, as 
r examples, the signatures of Shak- 
sata oe hers of the qoeen herself. 
zabe succeede ames I., whose 
education had been whol in a different 

school. Th J ivi 
1001. en followed Charles, the civil wars, 
the solemn rule of the Commonwealth, 
‘ato by the Restoration, and its inun- 
t * foreign fashions. And this history 
olutions carries us through little more 





than the first half of the century, leaving, for 
the remainder of the period, disturbing influ- 
ences of hardly less magnitude—the religious 
struggles of the reign of Charles IT., the re- 
bellion of Monmouth, the fluctuations of taste 
in costume, art, and domestic manners, de- 
scending from the court to the people, and 
more or less affecting all modes and means of 
intercourse, the accession of James II., and, 
finally, the revolution of 1688. Looking back 
over this vast surface of incessant agitation, 
and bearing in recollection its disguised 
hands, its cipher-writing and secret corre- 
spondence with continental emissaries, we con- 
fess it seems to us rather strange to assert that 
a particular handwriting belongs to this varie- 
gated period. The assertion is at once confi- 
dent and vague. It cannot be disputed that 
there was an unusual mixture and confusion 
of hands within the hundred years that wit- 
nessed the rise and fall of the Stuarts. To 
what part of that period does this handwrit- 
ing belong? The skilled palzologist, who 
can detect the physiognomy of an age in the 
curves and splashes of Mr. Collier’s annota- 
tor, can assuredly tell us in what part of the 
age he flourished. Indeed, if he is able to 
make any approximation to the date, it can 
be only with reference to some much more 
definite and limited compass of time than an 
entire century. 

Out of about 20,000 new readings intro- 
duced by the annotator, there are twenty-six 
which occur in the play of Julius Caesar, and 
of these Mr. Craik has adopted sixteen. If 
his faith in the annotator was so strong, how 
has it happened that he has rejected nearly 
one half of his emendations, while of those he 
has used two had been suggested by previous 
editors ? Either the annotator is an authority, 
or he is not.. Mr. Craik leaves the reader in 
no doubt as to his opinion on this point :— 


‘*The much more probable presumption is that 
he followed some guide. Such a labour is only to 
be naturally accounted for by regarding it as that 
of the possessor of a valued but very inaccurately 
printed book, who had obtained the means of collat- 
ing it with, and correcting’ it by, a trustworthy 
manuscript. And, when we come to examine the 
new readings, we find everything in sufficient cor- 
respondence with this hypothesis; some things 
almost, we may say, demonstrating it.” 


After this declaration of faith, is it not a 
little inconsistent to treat Mr. Collier’s anno- 
tator of the seventeenth century with no 
more ceremony than Mr. Collier himself? 
If Mr. Craik’s hypothesis be true, or, rather, 
if Mr. Craik really believes in it, he is bound 
to adopt every one of the new readings, or to 
assign good reasons for rejecting them. 

So far as the purity of the text is con- 
cerned, he has no doubt acted judiciously in 
being sparing of emendations. Of all Shak- 
speare’s plays, Julius Cesar has come down 
to us in the most satisfactory form, and the 
few instances in which Mr. Craik has inter- 
fered with the original hardly admit of con- 
troversy. His text is extremely accurate, 
and the value of its publication in this form 
is enhanced by an excellent introduction, in 
the course of which he turns up a curious 
fact. “It is evident,” says Mr. Craik, “that 
the character and history of Julius Cesar 
had taken a strong hold of Shakspeare’s ima- 
gination. There is, perhaps, no other histo- 
rical character who is so repeatedly alluded 
to throughout his plays.” The instances 
collected by Mr. Craik, in which allusion is 
made to Cesar, embrace ten or eleven plays, 
and might, probably, be augmented. Some 





of them show in a very striking way the 
deep impression Czsar’s story had made. 
upon Shakspeare; and they convey alto- 
gether a much more vivid picture of the 
“ broad -fronted” Roman than the play which 
bears his name. This consideration leads 
Mr. Craik to doubt whether its name was 
really given to it by Shakspeare :— 

 Cesar’s part in it terminates with the opening 
of the third act; after that, on to the end, we have 
nothing more of him, but his dead body, his ghost, 
and his memory. The play might more fitly be 
called after Brutus than after Cesar.” 

He adds, very justly, that the imperfect 
delineation of the man is still more remark- 
able. Cesar is not only a subordinate cha- 
racter, but a character shown in trivial 
aspects, in its vanity and arrogance as the 
“spoilt child of victory.” All its deur 
and majesty are left tobe described by others, 
but never developed by Ceesar himself. 

The annotations constitute upon the whole 
an important contribution to Shakspearian 
literature. Mr. Craik is not exempt from 
the common frailty of explaining some things 
which do not require explanation ; and he 
occasionally breaks the bounds he has pre- 
scribed to himself, and runs into topics 
beyond the province of his title-page, but 
never without some excuse in the interest of 
his matter. It sometimes occurs in these 
notes that a line which does not seem to 
demand any critical exposition from the 
philologist, is made to bear a highly sugges- 
tive commentary. As an illustration take a 
part, for we cannot give the whole, of the 
note referring to the words, “ Upon a labour- 
ing day :"— 

“‘ Labouring is here a substantive, not a participle. 
It is as when we say that we love labouring, or that 


-labouring is conducive to health of mind as well as 


of body. It is not meant that the day labours; 
as when we speak of a labouring man, or a labour- 
ing ship, or a labouring line, — 

* When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw, 

The line too labours, and the words move slow.’ 

A labowring day is an expression of the same kind 
with a walking stick, or a riding coat; in which it 
is not asserted that the stick walks, or that the 
coat rides; but, two substantives being conjoined, 
the one characterizes or qualifies the other, —per- 
forms, in fact, the part of an adjective,—just as 
happens in the expressions, a gold ring, a silver 
tankard, « leather apron, a morning draught, the 
evening bells.’ 

Wordsworth strongly reprobated Cowper’s 
expression, “the church-going bell,” as an in- 
stance of “ the strange abuses which poets 
have introduced into their lan uage :” but, 
says Mr. Craik, “a church-going bell is merely 
a bell for church-going ; and the expression 
is constructed on the same principle with a 
thousand others that are and always have 
been in familiar use; such as a marauding 
or a sight-seeing expedition, a banking or a 
house-building speculation, a fox-hunting 
country, a lending library, &c.” These colla- 
teral discussions open up glimpses of lan- 
guage in nooks well worth exploring, what- 
ever opinions we may hold on the immediate 
point under consideration. In this particular 
instance, the inquiry carries us back to the 
old forms of the present participle and 
the verbal substantive, showing how the 
former came in the process of time to cast off 
its original termination, and to adopt that.of 
the latter. The verbal substantive, ending in 
ing or ung, denoted the act ; the precant par- 
ticiple, terminating in and or end, designated 
the agent or doer of the act. We may 
therefore at once perceive how those expres- 
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: . . . hme. 
sions got into use in which we see the two| shave himself. The man in fact was taller | know a single thoroughly successful heroin 
forms confounded. : than himself. Mr. Craik’s error seems to | the whole region of fiction. To begin at the 

The following is worth notice. It is upon | consist in not drawing a proper distinction | beginning, what a blubbering, overgrow, 
the words “cast yourself in wonder,” which | between the language of poetry, which is | schoolboy is Achilles. Pius Aneas is a tame 
may mean “throw yourself into a paroxysm | sometimes allowed to intensify an expression | dastardly fellow after all. The medigy 
of wonder,” or “cast yourself,” that is, your | by a departure from legal restraints, and | heroes are the best. Milton’s “Satan” is the 
mind, about, as in idle conjecture :— the rules of grammar, which admit of no | next. Walter Scott’s are poor. creatury, 

‘ Shakspeare sometimes has in where we should | aberrations. Where so many have failed, the author of 


now use into. In an earlier stage of the language’ ‘Wildflower’ need not feel much mortified if 
the distinction now established between in and Originally a 





. : : Wildflower. By the Author of ‘The House of | We cannot like Stanmore. 
sod was constantly disregarded; and in some Elmore.” Hurst and Blackett. secretary under government, bland, clever 
rescaling roy coring ate <8 a Novet readers form a class by themselves, | active, and influential, he is so affected by 
is ee anes “i som pes sore rou gong a To Like the three insatiable things mentioned | the death of his wife that he retires from 
fall in saa, a familiar pcs 7 . ; by Solomon, their continual cry is “ Give, = life ta the a oie employs hin. 
. ive.” They require their intellectual or | 84112 writing a book wi e unpromisi 
Se aE ee riser 8 e f = Sagluakive five to be supplied as re- title of ‘The State” Here he naturally 
—— re L; h th ie Py mie or i. | gularly as Mrs. Gamp did her beer. The | enough becomes morose and sarcastic, But 
ones oe 1 af th _ ~ be. * Phe novelist must “draw it mild,” and “ bring it that a man who had held high office, and 
’ 1d i mere a d rape ice riglar.” If the work of fiction, however whose talents could command a diplomatic 
sade, from whiel we extract the aukinined | “mild,” be framed with sufficient skill to | appointment whenever he chose to ask forit, 
—— sadhiainn Atay exteact the eutgoined kee alive the attention of a very indulgent should let off such sarcasms, and expres 
“er 1m tng 8 RD haha <td have | 2eader through the required three volumes, pes a as Mr. Stanmore does, is 
. é sees we nave | it is qualified to take its place in the | simply impossible. 
eg son Pegi pongo byes nas siececialting library, for the event must | His sister, Miss Jane Stanmore, is repre 
Tins wenedilinds oat adicivig. "Thus he lec be kept up, Anything beyond this would | sented as a stupid old maid. But we submit 
(Prol. to C. T. 84) the knight's son, the young be mere waste of strength. A love-story, that the sister and wife of a man holding 
squire, is described as “ wonderly deliver, and | With the usual agonizing contretemps, a con- offi _ under government do not habitually 
grete of strengthe ;” and in the Nun’s Priest's Tale | ventional hero and heroine, parvenu and | Sit in the e parlour,” or use such language as 
we have,— peasant, bore and villain, are enough to | the following :—“ Dear me! God bless my 
‘ po For answered, In faith it shal be don: answer the purpose. These characters gene- ~ i weg iH are they Se 
ee rally provide the fair reader with portraits, | Prouner OW LOOHSD NOL vO Vell Us, 

And Migatweeirun @ for "which she can find likenesses ‘iamagah sure. Dear me!” Again, she relates an old 
Deliver, rapidly pronounced, became dliver or | her friends and acquaintances. She thus attachment in the following washerwoman- 
dlewer, and that am inevitably converted into | possesses a harmless mode of exercising her style :—“ He was——never mind,” correded 
clever by the euphonic genius of the language, in | emotions of love, admiration, envy, hatred, she, “I do not care a straw now. It wasall 
which such a combination as dl cannot live.” jealousy, contempt, and spite. There is no | for the best, for he made a cruel husband 
This speculation is amusing, but strained. | Pleasanter way of passing a rainy afternoon. to Miss Turnerbury of Richmond. | She was 
The words “delyver” and elyverly ” from | But there must be plenty of incident too. | never without black eyes ; and although she 
the Anglo-Norman, are not wed by Chaucer, |-A few death-bed scenes for the melancholy | always ascribed them to a colds, poor 
or by anybody else that we know of, in the | and sensitive ; a ball room, with its many | thing! we all knew better. Again, we 





sense of “clever” and “cleverly.” They mean flirtations, for the gay; virtue in a cottage, have the ex-seoretary’s Gan - be. 
“nimble” and “nimbly,” and have no relation | for the sentimental inhabitant of a dingy | friend that “I cannot walk Jike I used. to 
to the word “deliver,” which the note is| Street; a robbery, to thrill the blood of the do.” The hostess, at a ball, thus introduces 


intended to. illustrate. timorous ; and a little harmless religion for | tWo gentlemen :— “ Messrs. Hern, T have 
Mr. Craik is more indulgent to the Shak- | the serious, are indispensable. very great pleasure in introducing you ® 
spearian infractions of grammar than might There are different ways, indeed, of putting | MY Son." | Yet these gentlemen bsg 
have been expected. Thus, upon the expres- | together these old stock-characters and inci- partners in a firm, The younger is h 
sion— dents; and the author of ‘Wildflower’ is | Wards addressed by the lady of the house 
“No mightier than thyself, or me :” certainly not unskilful in his art. The first | @8 “Mr. Hern, junior.” It had already 
“‘ Of course, in strict grammar it should be than J. | introduction of the queer, “old-fashioned” been said of him that the ee 
But the personal pronouns must be held to be in | little heroine is striking. Her character | "age which was natural to him, an he - 
some measure emancipated from the dominion or | throughout is well-defined, and to her, if she | 8° well became his height and look ae 
tyranny of syntax. Who would rectify even Shel- | really lived, might probably with justice be | more than extra well upon him that Larabee 
ley’s bold— ; applied the quotation from Spenser, which | evening.” He is introduced Rab ean S| 
No solace left et Soe be <re is prefixed as a motto to the book :— in the following formula :— _ ego 
The ‘grantmstical law has so ‘slight a hold that a “For every one her liked, and every one her loved.” I have brought you rt Th the fol: 
mere point of euphony is deemed sufficient to justify | There is not much in the line, certainly, Sean.) ie 70 Bok OD eo does not seem to 
the neglect of it.” and we never should have recognised it, in | lowing sentence the aut he bie tive form of 
It is not quite clear whether Mr. Craik its isolated position, as being Spenser's. a oe a we the nomi- 
himself is inclined’ in such cases to justify If there were no more in Avice Hern herself | the, relative gags ge ust.” We are 
the neglect of grammatical law ; but there is she would scarcely be a heroine. But ‘id th t thi bp Fw hie an “Was equally 
no doubt that in the following instance he | She has really much more in her. She pos- Loe beige yok ote Or ah a ie the contrast 
sisiiitten tte Bireck vielidion +— sesses decision of character and a strong indi- i ean if Pircuachst d y a. country gentle 
« With the most boldest.—In the old version of | Viduality, without being unfeminine. Her | Petween Te househole Oh “nants of the 
the Psalms we are familiar with the form the most | Virtues amount to heroism, and yet she is not hall, ’ (sie) he : alle imagined must have 
Highest ; and even in the authorized translation of | t0° strong-minded to be loveable. From a ree ee » & The same 
the Bible we have, in Acts xxvi. 5, ‘the most | those unaccountable scruples, and sudden fits such magnificent ideas, rs employed ; & 
straitest sect of our religion.’ Nor is there any | Of perverseness and want of common sense, skeanige B ncrse-auiag- ast yh the a those 
thing intrinsically absurd in such a mode of expres- | Which prevent heroines from saying or writ- | Person “watches from Pre same.” The 
’ sion. he most boldest should mean those who are | ing a word of explanation to extricate them- whom are attracted by. he f how one of 
boldest among the boldest.” selves and others from misery and perplexity, | beToine listens to the ees : d “for what 
This mode of trying to vindicate a palpable | she is not indeed exempt. But this is a neces- | her uncles had vga "Ri ‘hard ; 
blunder by conjuring up a superlative within | sity of her position as heroine of a novel. | 2 POT end that aa _ ed his health, 
a superlative commits the grammarian to a| Otherwise how could the story be made to | toiled, and strove, an he elt t heroine, 
fanciful result. If there be nothing intrinsi- | fill the three volumes? See fe SS ee 
cally absurd in saying that there are some) The grand, stiff, misanthropical hero, asks, “Do they ee ~~ leas p vas i 
people who are bolder than the boldest, there } Stanmore, is not nearly so successful. But hall?” To which i a -secretary, repli 
cannot be any reasonable objection to the | this is to be expected. The great difficulty |@0d daughter of the ex ; 
American story of the man who was’ so tall | is, not only to be a hero, but even to con- They do. dish 
that he was obliged to get up on a ladder to | ceive what a hero should be. We scarcely rae i 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


i hael Angelo Buonarroti. By John S, Har- 
ne oY BSL. PRS. 2vols, Longman and Co, 
Ceylon : Past and-Present. By Sir George Barrow, Bart. 





Murray. oe ‘ 
Latin Prose Composition, for the Use of 
: Pious. y the Rev. Henry Musgrave Wilkins, M.A, 


ker and Son. 

eT ra, Queen of Spain, and the Court of 
Philip If. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 vols. Hurst 
and Blackett. a 

Personal Narrative of the Origin and Progress of the Caout- 
choue; or, India Rubber Mowsfustere of England. By 

Hancock. Longman and Co. 

4 Complete Concordance of the Poetical Works of Milton, 
By Guy Lushington Prendergast. Part IV. Madras: 
Pharoah and Co, 5 : 

Ugo Bassi: a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By Speranza, 
Saunders and Otley. : 

Notes on the Geology, Mineralogy, and Springs of England 
and Wales, By Edwin Adams, C.M. Longman and Co. 

The Little World of London; or, Pictures in Little of Lon- 
don Life. By C.Manby Smith. Hall, Virtue, and Co. 

Hymns of Faith and Hope. By Horatius Bonar, D.D. Nisbet 

and Co. 


For boys in the upper forms in our public schools, 
atid for students of Latin prose composition gene- 


rally, the Manual by Mr. Wilkins, Fellow of 
“Merton College, Oxford, supplies an admirable 


text-book. There is no lack of works on Latin 
composition, but none of these occupies exactly 
the same ground or meets the same 1equirements 
which the author of this manual has undertaken to 
satisfy. Itcarries the pupil further on than the 
elementary works of Mr. Kerchever Arnold, used 
at Eton, Harrow, and Westminster, and Mr. 
Bradley's edition of Ellis’s Exercises, which is the 
text-book at Rugby. The Manual of Dr. Hum- 
phreys of Cheltenham, chiefly intended for higher 
classes, is that with which it comes into nearest 
competition; but to the elementary part of his 
book Mr. Wilkins has devoted an attention which 
renders it also most useful for junior pupils. It is 
divided into three parts. The first consists of 
passages translated literally from authors of the 
best periods of Roman literature, idioms and 
phrases being suggested in the marginal notes 
whenever any important principle of grammar or 
construction is involved. The second part con- 
tains a selection of passages frou: the best English 
prose writers ; and here appears the chief pecu- 
liarity of the work, there being appended to each 
passage a paraphrase adapted to a literal transla- 
tion into Latin, Thus, an original piece of prose 
by Longfellow is prepared for translation in the 
manner shown in the following sentence :—“ There 
is something patriarchal still lingering about rural 
life in Sweden, which renders it a fit theme for 
song. Almost primeval simplicity reigns over that 
northern land, almost primeval solitude and still- 
ness.” The same passage adapted read thus:-— 
“That rustic mode of life in Scandia (is) indeed still 
redolent in some degree of the golden age of our 
ancestors, so that it seems most worthy to be cele- 
brated even by verses ; so far does an almost pri- 
meval simplicity, and almost primeval silence and 
tranquillity reign over (obtineo) that northern 
region.” The Latin translations from which these 
paraphrases of the original English are made have 
heen contributed by some of the ablest classical 
scholars of the day, including the late Bishop 
Copleston, the Rev. R. Shilleto, Classical Lecturer 
of King’s College, the Rev. E. Hamilton Giffard, 
Head Master of King Edward’s School at Bir- 
mingham, and Professor Conington, of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Their versions of the exercises are 
Printed in a ‘Key’ to the Manual, for the use of 
teachers. The third part of the work contains a 
series of themes for original composition, speeches, 

and narratives, with references to the best 
authorities for information on each subject. The 

ry essay, by Mr. Wilkins, assuming 


the pupil to be familiar with the ordinary rules 
of tax as laid down in grammars and exercise- 
~oks, points out many of the idiomatic peculia- 


3 classical elegancies, and literary arts of Latin 


ished from English prose composition. 
A volume of nearly three hundred pages, on 
Origin and Progress of the India Rubber Manu- 
in England, by Mr. Thomas Hancock, of 
well-known firm of Mackintosh and Co., is 
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one of the most remarkable commercial mono- 
graphs ever published. Although professing to 
be only a personal narrative of the writer's share 
in the progress of the manufacture, the work 
contains much valuable information on the, sub- 
stance, both in its natural state and in its different 
forms and applications under the art ofman. The 
astonishing variety of important uses to which 
this vegetable product is now applied, was seen in 
one view at the Great Exhibition in Hyde Park in 
1851, and the share taken by Messrs. Mackin- 
tosh, Hancock, and Co., in introducing and 
perfecting the manufacture, is recorded in the 
Report of the Jury which awarded to the firm one 
of the council medals. The present volume 
contains a detailed account of ali the principal 
mechanical applications of plain and of vulcanized 
India Rubber, with a history of the progress of the 
art, and illustrative engravings of many of the 
objects described. An appendix gives a list and 
specification of many patents granted to Mr. 
Hancock during his forty years’ connexion with 
this department of manufacturing industry. Mr. 
Hancock is the last survivor of the members of the 
firm, which has obtained a name of world-wide 
celebrity, through the successful employment in 
art of the caoutchouc of commerce, 

The story of Ugo Bassi, the patriot-priest of 
Bologna, one of the victims of the last revolution 
in Rome, is told in metrical narrative by an Eng- 
lish anthor who warmly sympathises with the op- 
pressed people of Italy. Smoothly and rapidly the 
verse flows along, but without the vigour of sub- 
stance or compactness of form which we should 
like to have found in a poem on such a théme. 
Many passages, however, are happily expressed, 
the inspiration of the country and of the cause 
animating the verse. One of the best parts of the 
book is that which describes the escape of the little 
band of fugitives through the Austrian territories, 
and the attempt to reach Venice, which some of 
them reached, while Ugo Bassi and his companions 
turned back to the shore where they afterwards 
met their sad death. Speranza would have. pro- 
bably produced more effect by telling all the 
stirring narrative in prose. The story gains nothing 
in interest by the appearance of invention, and in 
these times poetry rarely obtains many readers. 
Those to whom the book finds its way will be 
pleased with it. 

The Notes on Geology, &c., the author tells 
us, is intended as merely an ‘‘initiatory step to 
a knowledge of the geology of England and 
Wales.” Unfortunately, the first table in this 
well-intended, and, though brief, yet well-planned 
‘little attempt,” as the author terms it, is so 
incorrect in its details, and so unintelligible 
altogether, that schoolboys, and teachers even, 
must skip it, if they are to profit by the after 
pages, How the Kent and Sussex hills can be 
Devonian in a geographical sense, and how the Men- 
dips can be Cretaceous in a geological point of view, 
we don’t know. Nor can we appreciate the intended 
improvements in the nomenclature of the Carbon- 
iferous' and Devonian formations. The second 
table, too, violates the very grammar of geology. 
As for the rest, the notes might serve their intended 
purpose, if the students are careful not to learn 
that the well-known Devonian fishes are crustacca, 
and that labyrinthodons were toads and frogs as 
large as bulls. There are, also, too many printer’s 
errors for a work, however small, that pretends to 
be an aid to science. 

The Little World of London is the title given 
to a collection of clever and lively sketches by 
Charles Manby Smith, author of ‘Curiosities of 
London Life.’ Many of the subjects resemble 
those in Mr. Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and 
London Poor,’ but there is here no pretension to 
statistical research or systematic description, the 
various topics being touched with the light hand 
of a random observer and expert littératewr. 
Similar sketches are frequent in the fewilietons of 
the Parisian journals, and these originally 
appeared, with many others by the same author, 
in the columns of various English periodicals. 
The Amusements of the Moneyless in London ; 
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Paternoster-row on Magazine Day; Flowers in 
London ; What's o’Clock in Cheapside? London 
Shops, Old and New; The Press of the Seven 
Dials ; The Physician’s Levee ; A London Rail- 
way Station ;—these are specimens of the subjects 
of the ever-varied and constantly amusing 
sketches, which afford striking and curious 
glimpses of common but little-known scenes and 
events in the great metropolis. No writer of the 
day has surpassed Mr. Charles Manby Smith in 
the faithfulness and spirit of his pictures of town 
and street life. It is a volume of most enter- 
taining reading. 

The Hymns of Faith and Hope, by Dr. Horatius 
Bonar, have for the most part already appeared in 
various religious periodicals during the last year, 
and are now reprinted with additions. In tone 
they are devout, and in spirit catholic, expressing 
in pleasing verse many of the common feelings and 
aspirations of Christians, 





New Editions. 


A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Estab- 
lishment of the Empire. By Henry G. Liddell, D.D: 
Murray. 

Life in ids Lower, Intermediate, and Higher Forms. By 
Philip Henry Gosse, F.R.S, Nisbet and Co. 

Violet ; or, the Oross and the Crown. By M. J. M‘Intosh, 
Nisbet and Co, 

‘It is Never Too Late to Mend:’ a Matter-of-Fact Romance, 
By Charles Reade. New Edition. Bentley. 

Stuart of Dunleath, By the Hon, Mrs, Norton, T. Hodg- 


son, 

My Aunt Pontypool: a Novel, By G, P. R. James, T. 

Hodgson. 

THE revolution which has been effected in the 
arrangement of public schools within the present 
century, is only equalled by that which has been 
effected in school-books. We recollect the dormi- 
tory at Westminster, a long barn-like room, with 
forty or fifty pallets ranged along the bare, white- 
washed walls, whose only adornment consisted of 
the names of the captains who had been elected to 
Christchurch, scrawled in every variety of cha- 
racter. , At the foot of each bed was a great chest, 
in which its oceupant kept his clothes. On one of 
these sat a fag, blacking his master’s shoes; on 
another, a student conning his lesson. Around the 
hearth of the great yawning chimney were scattered 
the dirty fryingpans on which the sons of Eng- 
land’s nobility and gentry had just been cooking 
their mutton chops for breakfast. The place was 
evidently unconscious of a sweeping-brush from 
the end of one half-year to that of another. Ail 
this has been swept away by Dean Liddell’s reform- 
ing besom. And now his pen has been employed 
still more usefully in superseding for ever that lite- 
rary abomination, Pinnock’s Abridgement of Gold- 
smith. A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire, with chapters 
on the history of literature and art, by H. D. Lid- 
dell, D.D., Dean of Christchurch, is an abridge- 
ment of the larger work by the same author, Itis 
enriched by the modern discoveries, for discoveries 
they must be called, of Niebuhr and Arnold, and 
is really a most entertaining as well as a very 
handsome book. This is an element of usefulness 
which has not been sufficiently attendedto. Books 
intended for the young especially ought to be 
amusing. No youthful student can retain a dry 
enumeration of facts which has no interest for his 
imagination. This volume calls in the aid of the 
eye as well as that of the imagination to assist the 
memory. Excellent engravings from ancient coins, 
medals, and gems, maps, and woodcuts of places 
‘‘ famous in story,” as they now appear to the tra- 
veller, are interspersed with the letterpress. It 
may truly be said of Dr. Liddell and Mr. Murray 
(for the publisher deserves high credit for the 
getting-up of the volume), ‘‘Omne tulerunt punc- 
tum, quia miscuerunt utile dulci.” 

Reprinted from ‘Excelsior,’ with additional 
matter to render the treatment of the subject more 
systematic and complete, a series of papers by Mr. 
Gosse present sketches of animated life in its 
varied forms, with special reference to the illustra- 
tion of the Divine wisdom in the natural history of 
the animal world. Since Ray wrote his book on 
the Wisdom of God in Creation, science has made 
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great advances, and has revealed endless wonders, 
which have been turned to the uses of natural 
theology, as in the celebrated Bridgewater Treatises. 
Taking similar arguments and illustrations from 
the whole range of the animal kingdom, Mr. Gosse 
commences with the lowest forms of life, the Infu- 
soria, Rotifera, and Polypifera, ascending regu- 
larly to the highest types of the mammalia, giving 
popular descriptions of the structure and habits of 
each class. Mr. Gosse naturally enlarges most on 
those orders of animated life with which his special 
studies have made him most familiar, and some 
others are passed over rather superficially. To the 
large and interesting class of the Mollusca, for 
instance, only a few pages are devoted; but with 
the exception of the occasional disproportion of 
treatment, the work is an admirable popular survey 
of animated nature, while its pleasant style and 
devout spirit render it a most useful as well as 
attractive volume for youthful readers. The illus- 
trations are remarkably good, both in scientific 
accuracy of design and in artistic execution. 

The tale of Violet, or, the Cross and the Crown, 
is by Miss M‘Intosh, one of the most popular 
American authoresses of the present day. Another 
English edition gives a different secondary title, 
Violet, or Found at Last, also indicating the 
concluding lesson and moral of the book, which 
relates the vicissitudes and adventures of one who 
in the end reaches the haven of peace and rest. 
The story begins with a literal shipwreck, and the 
discovery of the infant Violet, by a company of 
rough wreckers, on the American coast. Into what 
hands she afterwards fell, how she was trained and 
educated, into what dangers and temptations she 
was thrown, how she escaped and was made happy 
—all this is told in graphic narrative, and in a tone 
of moral and pious feeling. With the heroine the 
reader will scarcely fail to become interested, and 
many of the characters and incidents have points 
of novelty which distinguish the tale from novels 
of the same class of which the scenes are laid in 
this country. 

Mr. Reade’s romance of real life, It'is' Never Too 
Late to Mend, is already well established in public 
favour, owing its position both to its literary merit, 
and to the interest felt in the subjects of social and 
political economy, which are ably illustrated in 
the tale. The new and cheaper edition will bring 
it within the reach of a larger circle of readers. 

Mrs. Norton’s justly popular story, Stuart of 
Dunleath, forms the first volume of a new series of 
reprints of standard works of fiction, under the 
title of ‘ Hodgson’s Household Novels.’ It is to 
be followed by the ‘Scalp Hunters,’ and the 
‘Rifle Rangers,’ by Captain Mayne Reid, and 
‘Arrah Neil,’ by G. P. R. James. Works by 
Mary Howitt, Miss Ferrier, Mrs. Brunton, Mrs. 
8. C. Hall, Acton Bell, Miss Mitford, Lady Bles- 
sington, Horace Smith, Captain Marryat, Theo- 
dore Hook, Charles Lever, and other well-known 
authors, are announced for republication in the 
series. A pen-and-ink portrait or illustration, by 
Alfred Crowgquill, will be prefixed to each tale, the 
present volume having for its frontispiece an 
excellent sketch of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, taken 
in 1840. | Hodgson’s Household Novels bid fair 
to be an attractive library of fiction; and while 
excellent matter is given at a cheap rate, the paper, 
typography, and binding are better than has usually 
been seen in the low-priced railway libraries. 

In the Parlour Library, by the same publisher, 
appears Mr. G. P. R. James's novel, My Aunt 
Pontypool, a Tale of London Fashionable Life. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 

The Arve cog the Militia: a Letter to the Earl of Leicester, 
From Major-Gen, Windham, C.B. Murray. 

The Queen’s University in Ireland, and the Queen's Colleges ; 
their Progress and Present State. An Address delivered 
1B Seen 8 College, Cork, by Sir Robert Kane, V.P.R.I.A., 

.R.S. Hodges, Smith, and Co. 

wal Address delivered by Sir E. L. Bulwer on, 

Sart, on his Installation as Lord Rector of the Univer- 

sity of big Griffin and Co, 

Hardwicke’: Shilling Peerage og" 1857. Compiled by Ed- 
, ward Walford, Esq., M.A. R. Hardwicke. " 

ms showing the Fluctuation in the Price of Wheat. 
H, Allnutt, 





Effective Primary Instruction, By Richard Dawes, M.A. 
Groombridge and Sons. 


Plutus; or, the Spirit of the Age. A Town Eclogue. Bos- 
worth and Harrison. 

Sryce the Duke of Wellington first sounded the 
alarm about the defenceless state of England 
against foreign invasion, various practical sugges- 
tions have been laid before the Government and 
the public by military men. Major-General 
Windhan, late chief of the staff to the British army 
in the Crimea, better known from his gallantry and 
good conduct amidst the disasters of the Redan 
assault, has proposed a scheme by which the army 
may be kept in continual efficiency, while ample 
security is at the same time provided for the 
defence of the island. The principle of his plan 
is that the militia should be maintained over the 
whole country in permanent establishment, and 
particular portions of it placed in direct com- 
munication with particular regiments of the line. 
Thus, suppose the depdt of Napier’s fine old 
Peninsular regiment, the 52nd, permanently fixed in 
Oxfordshire, and placed in communication with the 
militia of that county, the men of the two services 
would be broughtinto direct contact, and recruiting 
encouraged from this particular body of militia to 
the county regiment, so that the 52nd would really 
become the Oxfordshire light infantry. And so 
with other counties or military divisions of the 
island. The connexion would be more thoroughly 
provided for were the regimental officers of the line 
required to serve a certain time in the corresponding 
militia regiment before getting their commission. 
The time of the militia being out during the year, 
the kind of drill and training most desirable, and 
other professional details, are fully considered in 
General Windham’s scheme. Apart from the 
particular plan of correspondence and _ partial 
amalgamation of the militia and the line, the 
General's remarks on the condition and education 
of the British soldier are judicious and practical, and 
deserve the attention of the authorities. The 
proposition of rewarding good conduct by trans; 
ferring men from the ranks of one corps to 
situations of greater pay or emolument in others, 
as well as into civil appointments on their 
retirement, has been strongly urged by Col. Elers 
Napier and by other officers, with intelligent zeal 
for the good of the service. General Windham 
thinks that every man connected with the British 
army should be enlisted as a soldier, and promoted 
from the ranks according to talent and good 
conduct. Sappers, miners, pioneers, orderlies, 
medical attendants, land transport corps, should all 
be selected, and the position of the men of all 
these departments should be made such as to serve 
as a stimulus to the soldiers of the line to seek 
advancementintothem. General Napier, in urging 
the same system, suggests that service in the 
Household Brigade might also be made a reward 
of gallantry and good conduct. These and other 
improvements are independent of the main proposal 
of General Windham about the militia and the 
line, and might be introduced with little disturbance 
to. the existing arrangements of the army. The 
pamphlet abounds in sensible and practical hints, 
which have weight from an officer of so high 
professional standing and merited popularity in 
the army. 

The Inaugural Address of Sir E. L. Bulwer 
Lytton is published in authentic and permanent 
form, for the perusal of the lovers of academic 
eloquence, and for the edification of the ingenuous 
youth of Glasgow, who will be delighted by its 
rhetorical tropes and classical allusions, and may 
profit by the sensible and practical counsels which 
it also offers. Of the topics and merits of the 
oration we have already expressed our opinion in 
noticing it as reported in the public journals. 

Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage for 1857 has the 
corrections and additions in the lists down to the 
date of publication, and is a most useful book of 
reference for those who have not ready access to 
more expensive works of the kind. The prelimi- 
nary remarks by Mr. Walford, the editor, contain 
historical and expository notes on the general rights, 
privileges, and position of the British pesrs, and 
those of Scotland and Ireland. 
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Mr. Allnutt has ingeniously displayed, } : 
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in expressing the varying phenomena of theirsci 
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imperial prices of wheat in a given period, Qn 
diagram shows the various weekly prices for the 
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line of one being dotted. The side scale range ‘ae 
from 59s. to 83s. in these years, the former ABT. 
the price towards the end of December, 1856, aaj 
the latter in the first week of December, 1855, but THE 
falling to 77s. at the close of that year. Another : 
diagram shows the fluctuations between 164] and Irisn 
1856, in divisions of five years. The lowest prj New 
per quarter was 23s., between 1685-1690, anf the fa 
22s. 1d. in 1743. The highest prices reached wer of Sol 
119s. in 1802, and 126s, 6d. in 4812. Thee the st 
tabular views will be found most convenient fe The j 
general reference, but for statistical andcommer to be 
cial computations they are not precise enough in emplo 
their information to dispense with the details of map 0 
printed dates and prices. Jassif 
P classi 
The Dean of Hereford has taken a hep | compi 
prominent part in the movements connected wi ie 
improved education for the working classes, and theori 
has published some valuable practical works on “i 
the subject. A lecture on Effective Primary h. wn 
struction points this out as the only sure road to finally 
success in the reading-room and library, and insti whole 
tutes for secondary instruction, and urges the prince 
necessity for school-teachers keeping abreast of naturt 
the advancing systems of modern education, of lal 
Remarks are also made on the importance of neces: 
teachers securing for themselves deferred annuities, of nat 
and on other topics affecting the interests of those Tf *4 
engaged in the profession. The address wa Orga 
delivered to the Gloucestershire Schoolmasters’ and the a 
Schoolmistresses’ Association a few weeks since, of nal 
at Cheltenham, and has been printed by request. pe 
We cordially recommend this tract of Mr, Dawes h 
to the notice of those who are interested in the P ae 
progress of education and in the welfare of pare 
teachers, : genet 
Plutus, or the Spirit of the Age, is a metrical If 
satire, in the form of a dialogue, in which the count 
speakers express their opinions with considerable hilo: 
freedom on some of the rogues and rogueries of nd i 
the time. The frauds, forgeries, account-cooking, diseor 
covetousness, and other evils too frequent in the time 
commercial world, are described with the force of bi 
truth, though with no great poetical art. aa 
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List of New Books. made 
Ahn’s (F.) First Italian Reading-Book, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 64. a mat 
A ical R b , 5th edition, 32mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. h 
bacon’s Works, Svo, cloth, Vol. II., by Spedding and Ellis, 18. wher 
Bagster’s Parayraph Bible: Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, &c., 28. Bu 
_ —— — — Luke, Is. 8c. 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library: Tales of the Genii, cl., 5s. hund: 
—-— Standard a Lamartine’s Restoration in France, Hs at le 
Book and its Story, new edit., 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Kourke's.(Hon. R.) Parliamentary Precedents, post 8v0, ¢l., 1°. Hous 
Bright’s (W.) Ancient Co'lects, 1#mo, cloth, 2s. d 1 
Campbell’s Chancellors, post §vo, clo h, Vol. If., 6s. & an 
Carlyle’s T.) Works: French Revolution, Vol. I1., post 8v0, d., Atlar 
Deane’s (W.) Manual of Household Prayer, 18mo, cloth, 28. i 
Donaldson's (J. W.) Christian Oxthodoxy, $vo, cloth, 10s. gatiol 
Edinburgh Essays, 8vo, sewed, 7s. 6d. earr 
Flowers of Friendship, 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. y 
Flower of the Family, 12mo, boards, Is. 6d. be no 
Freer’s (Miss) Elizabeth de Valois, 2 vols. post 8yo, cl., £1 1s. 
Hancock's (T.) India Rubber Manufacture, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 64. was k 
Hard wicke's Baronetage, cl., Is. 
Harris’s (G.) True Theory of Representation, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. small 
Henry Cl:rendon, 2 vols. post svo, cloth, £1 ls. the i 
Heroes (The) of Asgard, feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. ni 
Historia Sententiz, 12mo,.cloth, 5s. ; gga 
It is Never Too Late to Mend, pos' 8vo, cl., new edit., 5s. liara 
James's G. P. R.) My Aunt Pontypool, 12mo, bds., Is. 6d. ta ; 
Jones's (W.) How to Make Home Happy, pont poh het s. to be 
Leake’s (Col.) Disputed Questions of Aicient Ge yeh, . 
iinet Bice Deut Books of First Decade, Notes by Pillan, 2. @ scien 
Lucy Aylmer, 3 vols. post Svo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. edit, We Tn 
McClure’s (Sir R.) North-West Passage, 8+0, cl., 2nd ‘oad the 
Mackenzie’s (D. L.) Practieal Dictionary of English Synony 5 
McIntosh’s (J.) Violet, post 8vo, bds., !s. 6d. 
Marah, or England’s Debt to Judah, 12mo, cloth, 1s. “<4 a when, 
Noad’s (H. M.) Electricity , 4th edit., vo, cl., Part be ert tesle 
Owen Tudor, !2mo, bds., Railway Library, Vol. CX. ” Ps 
Reid’s Scalp Hunters, 12mo, cloth, 2s. ¢ 
—-— Rifle Rangers, 12mo, cloth, 2s. Ga; ely % Afte: 
Rives’s (Mrs.) Heme and the World, 12mo, bds., 1s. 6d.; ¢hs for 
Roe’s (A. 8.) Star and the Cost, feap., over t 
Roscoe’s (W.) Poetical Works, square, ¢! » 28. Od. 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


+s now upwards of two centuries since ‘ The 
Non atlantis’ was written. In the midst of 
the fabled republic was to stand “‘ The House 
of Solomon,” where all who were devoted to 
the study of nature should be assembled. 
The principle of the division of labour was 
to be fully carried out. Each was to be 
employed upon some one section of the great 
map of nature. Some were to register and 
classify former discoveries—these were the 
com ds, Some were to be employed in 
making experiments. Others were to form 
theories preparatory to making new disco- 
yeries—these were the lamps. And others, 
finally, were to examine the results of the 
whole, and to deduce from them general 
prineiples—these were the interpreters of 
nature. By means of this systematic division 
of labour Bacon hoped to supersede the 
necessity of genius, and to bring the secrets 
of nature down to the limits of all capacities. 
Tf ‘The New Atlantis’ and ‘The Novum 
Organum’ mean anything, they mean that 
the scientific investigation of all the powers 
of nature should be conducted systematically 
and simultaneously. When all possible 
phenomena have been observed and. com- 
pared, then, and not till then, must come the 
general vindemiatio, or gathering in of fruit.’ 

If Francis Bacon were to return to the 
country which has been applauding his 
hilosophy ever since his death, would he 
fnd ita‘ New Atlantis’? Far from it. The 
discoveries which have been made since his 
time would perhaps astonish him; but he 
would still have to regret that his philosophy 
had never heen tried. Our modern dis- 
coveries are the result of isolated experiments 
made by a weaver here, or blacksmith there- 
amanufacturer or a solitary student some, 
where else. 

But after being praised for nearly three 
hundred years, Bacon is now, it seems, about 
at length to be followed. “Burlington 
House” is to be “The House of Solomon,” 
and England may one day be ‘The New 
Atlantis.” That machinery for the investi- 
gation of nature which is necessary for the 
carrying out of Bacon’s plan will probably 
be now supplied. ‘he state assistance which 
was looke for in vain from James, of which a 
small instalment was received from Charles 

he Second, which was doled out with a 
erly hand by the mousquetaire Wil- 
liata and his successors, appears now about 
tobe extended in earnest to men employed in 
scientific pursuits. 

In our last week’s impression, we published 
the Report of the committee of scientific 
men, formed at the suggestion of Lord Wrot- 

y, to consider the relations between 
vernment and the several scientific bodies. 

T recommending that an effort be made 
more general diffusion of science by 

Means of grants from Government for scien- 
@lasses in provincial schools, museums, 
md libraries, the committee proceeds to 


that the sum placed by Parli t 
we: p y Parliamen 


of Government for the reward 





of civil services be augmented, and that the 
part appropriated exclusively to science be 
defined. It would seem that in the opinion 
of the committee too large a portion had 
been assigned to literature. It is then re- 
commended that the sum granted annually 
to the Royal Society for the promotion of 
science be no longer limited to one thousand 
pounds. The committee next expresses its 
satisfaction at the recent measure of concen- 
trating the Royal, Linnean, and Chemical 
Societies at Burlington House, and its hope 
that all the scientific societies may eventually 
be grouped around the same spot. Itrecom- 
mends further that a scientific board be 
appointed as the recognised medium of com- 
munication with Government. And, finally, 
it suggests that the additional expense arising 
from these arrangements should be defrayed 
out of the fees received for patents. 

We suppose it may be taken for granted 
that these proceedings have been adopted 
with the knowledge and assent of Govern- 
ment. The proposed arrangement will there- 
fore probably be carried out. Are we, then, 
assuming too much when we assert that this 
report marks the commencement of a new 
era in the history of scientific discovery ? 
We have no great faith in the power of en- 
dowments to promote any good work, much 
less science. If endowments were all that 
were wanting, our old universities would 
have answered the purpose of ‘ Solomon’s 
House.” But in them endowments are 
sought as the end, not as the means to an 
end. The idea of a great college, with its 
snug combination-room, its comfortable offices 
not requiring too much exertion, and its fat 
living, when a man can no longer bear the 
weariness of doing nothing but eat, drink, 
and sleep, has superseded that of a univer- 
sity, or school of universal knowledge. Sci- 
ence, like trade, will not be forced. The 
attempt to re-establish Oxford and Cambridge 
as the great centres of science, would be as 
vain as would be that of transferring the 
trade of Manchester and Liverpool to Ghent 
and Bruges. 

The metropolis, then, is the university of 
modern times. The State is to be the Alma 
Mater of men of science, who, having been 
placed above the distinction of worldly cares 

y handsome stipends from the State, are to 


ursue their scientific investigations at Bur- 
tv House. Here at length will flourish 
Bacon’s “traders in light,” “‘ plagiaries,” 
“collectors,” “pioneers,” “compilers,” “‘ener- 
gete,” “lamps,” “registrars,” ‘ interpreters 
of nature,” and ‘“ Solomon’s House” will ac- 


tually stand on terra firma. There is no 
country in Europe in which there has hitherto 
been less official sympathy in the advance- 
ment of science; and yet no country which 
has been more materially benefited by the 
labours of scientific men. What is it that 
makes the wealth of England appear like a 
fable in the Arabian Nights? The discovery 
of the powers of steam. What is it that 
enables us to dispense with tedious journeys, 
and to prevent expensive and hazardous de- 
lays in the transaction of business? The 
discovery of electricity. What is it that has 
rendered us triumphant at the end of a war 
with the greatest military power in Europe, 
though we had spent less on our defences 
than any other nation during a long peace P 
The application of science to the art of war— 
our steam ships, steam gunboats, tramroads, 
monster guns, and electric telegraphs. But 
what has been the fate of many of those to 








whom we are indebted for these discoveries ? 
Starvation. How do we encourage men of 
science to proceed in the path which we have 
found so conducive to our national wealth 
and power? By granting one thousand 
pounds per annum out of the taxes, to be 
employed by the Royal Society in the pro- 
motion of science, and giving a pension of 
fifty or one hundred pounds occasionally to 
its most successful votaries. 

It is high time that we should adopt a dif- 
ferent system, and we sincerely hope that the 
value of scientific diseovery as our engines of 
national defence may have impressed on the 
mind of the Government the necessity of 
promoting it onaregular system. Let sci- 
ence be, as in France, a recognised profession. 
Let it be made worth the while of men of 
genius to devote themselves to it exclusively. 
Let there be a certain local habitation where 
the results of experiments in all branches 
of scientific investigation may be classified, 
catalogued, ticketed, and where scientific 
men may meet and consult together on the 
common interests of human progress. Then 
we may hope to see scientific discovery, not, 
as hitherto, making now a stride in one 
direction, now a leap in another, and then 
stopping short, but marching steadily and 
majestically onward. We may hope to see 
Bacon’s dream realized, and nature become 
the slave and not the tyrant of man, who 
will then fulfil the primeval command, and 
not only “ till” but ‘ subdue the earth.” 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


THE educational questions which, for some time 
past, have been brought before the public, relate 
almost entirely to elementary instruction. No 
doubt such questions are the most important. 
The education of the labouring classes, apart from 
its political and social results, cannot proceed 
without external support. How that support can 
be given in the most effectual manner is the great 
problem to be solved. But the consideration of 
this question should not make us forget others, 
which, though of less importance, are still of much 
interest to the educationist. 

Amongst such questions is the state of Univer- 
sity Education in Ireland. We will confine our 
present remarks to one portion of the subject— 
the position of the Provincial Colleges. At some 
future period we may discuss the prospects of the 
two other universities. 

The Queen’s Colleges of Belfast, Cork, and 
Galway were opened in 1849. Collectively they 
form the Queen’s University in Ireland, the 
meetings of which are held in Dublin Castle. In 
addition to the fees of the students, these institu- 
tions are supported by a grant from the Con- 
solidated Fund, and by an annual item, which 
varies from year to year, in the general estimate 
voted by Parliament for educational purposes. 
They hold no landed property, and, except the 
Vice-Chancellor’s prize for English poetry, they 
have as yet no private endowment of any sort. 

They are founded on what is called the principle 
of mixed education. Without discussing the 
political and religious questions involved in that 
principle, we may remark that it gave rise to a 
serious spirit of opposition. Beyond all doubt 
this opposition has affected the progress of the 
Colleges. It was conducted by a party possessing 
vast influence in Ireland, and it would be idle to 
deny that it has considerably reduced the number 
of students. In looking at the present position of 
the University, and in estimating the efforts of its 
promoters, this fact should not be forgotten. 

Foremost amongst these promoters is Sir Robert 
Kane, whose reputation as a man of science, 
and whose position as a pioneer in the development 
of industrial enterprise in Ireland, is well known. 
In the address which he lately delivered at the 
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opening of Queen’s College, Oork, the title of 
which appears this day in our list of pamphlets, we 
find an interesting sketch of the University. 

Compared with similar institutions, at similar 
peeiees, we find it has been eminently successful. 

uring the first seven years of the London Uni- 
versity, 410 students were matriculated ; during 
the first seven years of the Queen’s University in 
Treland, 984 students were matriculated; so that 
there was about 140 per cent. more students in the 
latter than in the former. In the number of gra- 
duates the Queen’s University is also more success- 
ful ; the figures are, however, very close, 141 to 
138. The average annual entrance at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, is 202. About 55 per cent. of these 
are divinity students, so that the average number 
of those preparing for lay professions, or careers 
similar to the Queen’s University students, is 122. 
Against this number the Queen’s University can 
show 145. 

This double success cannot be fully appreciated 
without remembering what the social condition of 
Treland was when the provincial colleges were 
founded. Every class in the country must have 
been more or less influenced by the famine, and 
apart from its depopulating effect, the energies and 
ambition of the very class for which the colleges 
were built, must have been temporarily paralysed. 
We must also remember the peculiar advantages 
under which the London University opened; with 
reference to Trinity College, Dublin, we should 
not forget its great wealth, its long-established 
and justly high reputation, and, like the London 
Dniversity, its metropolitan position. 

It is interesting to determine which of the three 
Colleges contributed most to the success of the 
University. First, with regard to the number of 
matriculated students, Sir R. Kane gives the 
following numbers :— 


OUI ose scscsecsncalossesseossarecs 408 

BOPMEG DINOS «.00,.2...0Csenscssccaqesers 354 

Galway College .,.........s..sscseneorepes 222 
The 


per centage of increase since’ 1849 is still 
more favourable to Cork :— 


ce en ONE OE ERED SE ore 101 per cent 
WONG Sciss So eis ar 
lo ER RS OPES 72 25 5, 


Secondly, with regard to that test which will in 
future be appealed to whenever the comparative 
merit of our educational institutions is under discus- 
sion—we mean the competitive examinations—we 
find that Cork College carried off three India Writer- 
ships, Galway one, and Belfast none. At the ex- 
amination for commissions in the Royal Artillery 
and Royal Engineers, Cork College was also more 
successful than the other two put together. A larger 
number of students, however, proceeded. for their 
degrees from Belfast than from either Cork or 
Galway; and in the non-matriculated students 
Belfast is far ahead of the others, 

The Medical School of Queen’s College, Cork, 
appears to have been admirably managed. It con- 
tributed several successful candidates to the mili- 
tary service of the East India Company. 

These facts are certainly gratifying. They re- 
flect credit on the zeal and industry of Sir Robert 
Kane and of the other Presidents. They are also 
highly creditable to the educational skill of the 
Professors, and we accept them as a testimony in 
favour of that university system in which natural 
science and modern languages occupy a fair 
Position. 





THE BIBLE SOCIETY’s CATALOGUE. 


Anowa the treasures of the Great Exhibition of 
1851, appeared a set of plain, though neatly-printed 
books, arranged on a stall in a retired part of the 
building. So unpretending was their appearance, 
so secluded their situation, that they would hardly 
have been favoured with any notice, had not the 
public learned from the press that they were better 
calculated to reward their attention than to excite 
iit. These unostentatious volumes represented the 
entire labours of the Bible Society—a Society which 
has raised more money, employed more agents, 











printed more books, and done more for the further- 
ance of its object, than any other benevolent asso- 
ciation that has existed. In other points of view, 
the contents of that stall were not unqualified to 
sustain a comparison with the choicest marvels of 
the modern Palace of Art. The workman who 
had combined the giant limbs of the moving 
machinery ; the artist who had carved the Russian 
Cesar’s sumptuous portals of malachite, had dis- 
played less intellect, encountered less difficulty, 
and toiled 10 an end less glorious, than any of the 
modest missionaries whose labours lay there em- 
balmed in an unknown tongue. Not one of those 
volumes could have lain where it did but for the 
devotion and heroism of some one whose name, 
perhaps, we shall never know. We are accus- 
tomed to admire the manner in which the riches 
and beauties of the world are brought to our 
coasts to find our workmen matter for their skill. 
That stall supplied instances of workmen going 
forth to seek their werk, and finding it in deserts, 
in swamps, in jungles, among pestilence, and wild 
beasts, and savage cannibals, 

However impressive, this spectacle could not be 
abiding. The Bibles returned to their own place, 
but the Society has striven to render the lesson 
they then conveyed permanent, by confiding it to 
the indestructible pages of a catalogue. This now 
lies before us, and is, with the preface, a most in- 
teresting document. It tells us how and when the 
library of the Society was founded, what acces- 
sions it has at various times received, what are the 


‘principal treasures it contains, and in what lan- 


guages and dialects the truths of the Gospel have 
as yet been wholly or partially circulated. The 
number of these exceeds 150, an amount far sur- 
passing the acquisitions of any single linguist from 
Mithridates to Mezzofanti, and bearing testimony 
to an exercise of intelligence, perseverance, enter- 
prise, and missionary zeal, to which it is impossible 
to render justice in words. While these entries 
serve as a map of the progress of Christianity up 


_to our times, showing the regions to which it has, 


and, by inference, those to which it has not been 
extended, the accompanying dates discharge the 
office of a chronology, enabling us to assign its own 
period to each successive step in the work of evan- 
gelization. At first, Asia seems to have claimed 
the larger share of the Society’s attention. Thus 
numerous entries, bearing date mostly between 
1810 and 1880, record the conquests achieved by 
the Baptist brethren of Serampor over Mahratta 
and Oriya, and Pushtoo and Hindui, and many 
another philological gorgon and hydra, and chi- 
mera dire. During the same period something is 
done in Chinese and Pali, the Alpha and Omega of 
human speech, the one so childishly monosyllabic, 
the other stretching every sonorous vocable across 
half a page. The Burman, too, succumbs to the 
persevering energy of Dr. Judson, stockaded as it 
is in the national manner behind crooked rows of 
wicked-looking letters that seem twin brethren, 
and further assert their fraternal relation by the 
obstinacy with which they refuse to be broken up 
into words and syllables. South Africa next claims 
attention, and with dates ranging between 1830 
and 1845, we find numerous versions of portions 
of the Bible in Kafir and Sechuana—a list soon to 
be increased, we trust, by more than one of the 
discordant tongues spoken by Dr. Livingston’s 
Ethiopian friends. Almost the last achievement 
recorded is a translation into an African language 
spoken at the mouth of the Cameroons, executed 
about two years ago, and, which is really surprising, 
printed on the spot. 

It cannot of course be expected that the library 
should be as distinguished for the rarity as for the 
number of the versions it contains. The funds of 
the Society are too precious to admit of the collec- 
tion of mere bibliographical curiosities. Keeping 
this consideration in view, we have been agreeably 
surprised to find their collection containing so much 
that is interesting to the librarian in the shape of 
copies of the great polyglotts ; of early versions of the 
Scriptures in such tongues as Welsh and Bohe- 
mian ; of invaluable Ethiopic and Mexican manu- 





scripts. Some of its rarest curiosities it owes to | second volume of his ‘ History of No 


———, 
the liberality of Prince Louis Lucien Bonapar, 
who-has presented it with copies of the trang). 
tions of the versions of St. Matthew he has 
cently caused to be executed in Basque, and ing, 
lowland Scotch dialect. Of the former of these 
only twelve, of the latter only eighteen Copies hays 
been printed, The collection is by no Means rich 
in commentaries and liturgies; it is better furnish} 
with philological works, and contains an extensine 
collection of controversial literature, the in 
of which is now fortunately merely historical, 

It remains to add a few words respecting th 
compilation of the catalogue itself. There arety) 
plans on which such a work may be pre 
according as the alphabetical or the classijs 
arrangement of subjects is adopted. The classify. 
ing system looks well in theory, but an unfortungts 
experience has taught us that it practically resoly 
itself into an ingenious method of displaying the 
librarian’s learning at the expense of the readers 
patience, and procuring the latter an exciting gane 
of hide and seek with the book he wishes to discover, 
We are not therefore surprised that the extensir 
bibliographical experience of Mr. Bullen, to whon 
the preparation of the catalogue was intrustal, 
should have induced him to prefer the alphabetical 
plan. At the same time there can be no doubt 
that a classed index is a most useful supplement 
to a catalogue framed upon the opposite system, 
and Mr. Bullen has gone far towards procuring 
this advantage for his work, by an ingeniow 
system of references to the main entries, by means 
of which the labours of any commentator or trans 
lator may be found under his own name, Th 
typography is neat, and the general appearance of 
the volume such as to reflect credit on all con 
cerned. 

















































GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 
Tax following is Mrs. Haydn’s reply to the inquiry 
commented upon in our last, “‘ What are the 
Literary Fund people about?” 
“ To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 
“Srr,—My attention having been directed to an article 
which has recently appeared in the ‘ Morning Chronicle, re 
lative to the Literary Fund Society, I feel myself called upon 
to state, that during the last six years of my husband's life, 
he received, by instalments from that Society, the sum of two 
hundred pounds, and at his death, which took place in Ja- 
uary, 1856, I received, for the benefit of myself and children, 
a donation of twenty-five pounds from that benevolent charity, 
“T am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“Mary Hayos, 
* 13, Crawley-street, Oakley-square, Jan. 28th, 1857.” 
With the appearance of the Quarterlies, we are 
generally favoured with a glimpse of what may be 
expected to form the staple of the literary novelties 
for the next three months. Mr. Murray announces 
the ‘ Exploratory Journeys’ of Dr. Livingston, and 
a pamphlet on ‘The Persian War and its Origin ; 
a ‘Life of George Stephenson, the Railway br 
gineer ;’ ‘The Public and Private Correspondence 
of Charles, Marquis Cornwallis ;’ and a Supple- 
ment to the Fifth Edition of Lyell’s ‘Manuald 
Elementary Geology.’ Several important works 
previously announced are either just ready or al- 
vancing in the press. Messrs. Longmans list of 
announcements includes a ‘ Memoir of Sir Edwanl 
Parry; another volume of Colonel Mure’s ‘Law 
guage and Literature of Ancient Greece; f. 
Barth’s ‘Travels and Discoveries in Central Africa; 
‘Travels in Corsica and Sardinia,’ by Thomas 
Forester; a ‘Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti, by 
Dr. C. W. Russell; Arago’s ‘ Lives of Distin 
guished Scientific Men ;’ and a Series of ioe 
by George Cruikshank, illustrative of the Lie 
Sir John Falstaff, accompanied with an imaginay 
Biography by Mr. Robert Brough. Messts.« 
W. Parker and Son have issued an unusually copious 
list of new books, commencing with a work ; two 
volumes, on ‘The Kingdom and People of el 
by Sir John Bowring. Mr. Stirling prom 
‘Don John of Austria, an Episode in the ear 
of the Sixteenth Century,’ and ‘ Murillo : 
Works ; Mr. Helps a third volume of his n 
Conquests in America;’ Sir Francis Palgrave, 
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—ooe 
d’ and Mr. Massey, a second volume 

q og ee of England during the Reign of 
George IIT.’ Among other miscellaneous subjects, 
avolume of Poems by Charles Kingsley; ‘The 

thics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and 

Notes,’ by. Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. ; ‘The 
Chephore of Mschylus,’ by Mr. Conington; a 
work entitled ‘Man’s Moral Nature,’ by Pro- 
fessor Vaughan; ‘Studies in the Four Gospels,’ 
by Dean Chenevix Trench; ‘Sketches of the 
History of English Literature,’ by Mr. Donne; 
and another volume of ‘Oxford Essays.’ In 
imitation of the last able publication, Messrs. 
Black announce as nearly ready a volume of 
‘Edinburgh Essays.’ Lastly, for our space warns 
us to bring our present notice of announce- 
ments te a close, Messrs. Hurst and Blackett have 
in the press a Narrative of Mr. Atkinson’s ‘Seven 
Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Oriental 
and Western Siberia, Chinese Tartary, &c.; 
‘Personal Recollections of the Last Four Popes,’ 
by Cardinal Wiseman; ‘A Pilgrimage into 
Dauphiné,’ by the Rev. G. M. Musgrave; ‘A 
Personal Narrative of the Discovery of the North- 
West Passage,’ by Dr. Armstrong, late Surgeon 
of the Investigator ; and ‘Songs of the Cavaliers 
and Roundheads,’ by Mr. G. W. Thornbury. 

The Indian papers, besides the important politi- 
cal news of this mail, bring accounts of various 
movements affecting the internal condition of the 
British Empire in the East. The new penal code, 
which is to supersede the Mahomedan and Regula- 
tion- Law throughout India, has been introduced 
into the Legislative Council, and will shortly come 
into operation. Mr. Macaulay when in India 
laboured diligently in preparing the framework of 
the code, but the details are the result of the expe- 
rience and counsel of many advisers of the Indian 
Government. Great incongruity and frequent 
conflict of local jurisdiction will be removed by the 
introduction of the new penal code. A social in- 
novation, likely to be attended with equally gteat 
results, is the overthrow of the Hindoo: authority 
by which widows were forbidden to marry again. 
A Pundit of the highest sacerdotal rank has taken 
advantage of the British law permitting the remar- 
riage of a widow, who, in this case, had been the 
wife of a Pundit of equal rank. Hundreds of 
Brahmans attended the ceremony, the performance 
of which has caused profound sensation. As a 
Koolin has married a Koolin widow, all lower 
castes may follow the example, and the spiritual 
power of Hindooism is broken. The opening of 
English schools for girls of the highest castes, 
through the zeal of one of the native Government 
Inspectors ; the abolition of the Churruck Poojah, 
or festival swinging, by a decree of the Governor 
in Council; the establishment of missions and 
schools among the Santhals ; these and other social 
and educational movements mark a rapid progress 
in the influence of British power and Christian 
civilization in the East. 

_After all the close investigation of the geolo- 
gical structure of England, and of the south-eastern 
counties in particular, it was not long since that 
the late Mr. E. Forbes discovered that in the 
Isle of Wight a small and almost neglected _hill- 
top by the coast supplied an important link 
between the tertiary: fluvio-marine formations of 
England and France ; and now Mr. Prestwich, to 
whom great credit is already due for important 
additions to our knowledge of the geological struc- 
ture of the south of England, has announced that 
the crag-formation is traceable on the top of the 

orth Downs, in the form of sands and ironstones, 

which, at one spot, near Lenham in Kent, 
aan Harris and Jones have discovered casts of 
shells of genera and species peculiar to the Crag. 
2. the presence of these late tertiary deposits on 
on chalk escarpments of the Wealden district, 
aa any has been able not only to point out 
Nether of the Crag sea from France and the 
om nds to Kent and Suffolk, but also to deter- 
tab Pegs accurately than heretofore, the pro- 
ete te of at least the last stages of the great 
rte : hom excavating processes that have 
ealden area and denuded its surface. 


in 





Mr. Thackeray made a bold experiment in invit- 
ing an audience to his historical monologue on the 
Georges at the Surrey Gardens, remote from the 
centres of London literary life, and in this incle- 
ment winter season. The experiment has, how- 
ever, been successful, and crowds flocked to the 
intellectual treat, as the wits of other times resorted 
to the Paris gardens on the same side of the water 
to witness ruder sport. At the first lecture on 
Wednesday evening, from the opening sentences 
about the speaker having known a lady who had 
been asked in marriage by Horace Walpole and 
patted on the head by George I., down to the im- 
pressive description of the funeral ceremonies of the 
king, Mr. Thackeray kept his audience intensely 
interested by a succession of graphic historical 
sketches, sallies of playful humour, and touches of 
caustic criticism. Of the tendency to sketch the 
darkest side of the characters and scenes that pass 
before him we have formerly spoken in noticing 
Mr. Thackeray’s lectures. On George I. he is 
certainly too severe, and founds his estimate of his 
personal character chiefly on the scandal and cari- 
cature of his political enemies. Addison, in one of 
the early papers of ‘ The Freeholder,’ tells how 
the Jacobites invented all manner of calumnies 
against the Hanoverian prince, in order to make 
him odious to the people. Taney had done the same 
with his great predecessor, William of Orange. 
On his first coming over they gave out that 
he had brought twenty thousand Laplanders, 
clothed in the skins of bears, all of their own 
killing, and that they mutinied, because they had 
not been regaled with a bloody battle within 
two days after their landing. He was no sooner 
on the throne, than those who had contributed 
to place him there, finding that he had made some 
changes at court, which were not to their humour, 
endeavoured to render him unpopular by misrepre- 
sentation of his person, his character, and his ac- 
tions. His mercy was fear, his justice was cruelty, 
his temperance, economy, prudent behaviour, and 
}application to business, were Dutch virtues, and 
such as we had not been accustomed to in our 
English kings. ‘In short,” adds Addison, with 
his inimitable irony, ‘‘ he was contriving the ruin 
of the kingdom, and in order to it, advanced Dr. 
Tillotson to the highest station of the church, my 
Lord Somers of the law, Mr. Montague of the 
Treasury, and the Admiral of Za Hogue of the fleet.” 
With the like scandal was the prince from Hanover 
attacked, and with as little justice, as appears from 
Addison’s generous protest. ‘Such a treatment 
from any part of our fellow-subjects is by no 
means answerable to what we receive from his 
majesty. His love and regard for our constitution 
is so remarkable, that, as we are told by those 
whose office it is to lay the business of the nation 
before him, it is his first question, upon any matter 
of the least doubt or difficulty, whether it be in 
every point according to the laws of the land? He 
is easy of access to those who desire it, and is so 
gracious in his behaviour and condescension on such 
occasions, that none of his subjects retire from his 
presence without the greatestidea of his wisdom and 
goodness.” One fault with which George was charged 
was his bringing so many Germans about the 
Court, as if the English might not expect this if 
they went to Germany for their monarch. Mr. 
Thackeray’s own account of the treachery and 
crimes of the most notable Englishmen of the time 
sufficiently justify the king in fearing to trust them. 
The sycophancy of bishops aud archbishops was 
also repeatedly referred to by the lecturer, and 
their eulogies of the king ascribed to unworthy 
motives. But their opinions were shared by men 
who had nothing to expect from Court favour. The 
venerated Dr. Isaac Watts preached a sermon on 
the 18th of June, 1727, on the death of George I. 
and the accession of George II., in which he speaks 
with sincere praise of the wisdom, sagacity, and 
firmness of the late king, so that ‘‘ we have had no 
weak, fickle management and changing scenes since 
he wore the crown.” And after referring to his 
merciful and kind disposition, and his constant 
efforts for the prosperity of his people, it is added 
that “he delighted to reward his friends, and would 








never forget past services, and it must be said, to 
his immortal honour, that this is no very common 
character among princes. With his other excellent 
dispositions it ought to be never forgotten that he 
had the common welfare of Protestants at heart, 
and upon every occasion interposed in their behalf. 
His own counsels, his wise orders to his ministers, 
and his royal letters bear witness to this part of 
his character.” .The king who commanded the re- 
spect of Watts and the praises ef Defoe and 
Addison can scarcely have merited the satirical 
vale with which Mr. Thackeray dismisses him— 
‘* And so we turn his portrait to the wall.” 

The librarian of Sion College, Mr. W. H. 
Milman, son of the Dean of St. Paul’s, we hear, is to 
be appointed to the rectory of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
vacant by the resignation of the last incumbent, 
Archdeacon Hale. We trust that in the election of 
a successor to Mr. Milman due regard will be paid 
to literary considerations, and not merely to private 
interests. There are not many offices affording 
the same leisure and advantages for study and 
literary research. The Sion College library con- 
tains one of the richest collections of theological 
works in existence, among which are the Jesuits’ 
books seized in 1679. In the fire of 1666, a third 
part of the library was destroyed. It was after- 
wards enriched by various bequests, and by the copy- 
right act was one of the institutions entitled to a 
copy of every work entered at Stationers’ Hall, a 
privilege which, in 1836, was commuted for a 
Treasury grant of 3637. a year. The collection, 
consisting now of nearly 40,000 volumes, is open 
daily for consultation to readers having an order 
from one of the Fellows of the College, who are 
the incumbents of parishes within the city and 
liberties of London. The college was founded in 
1623, by the will of Dr. White, Vicar of St. 
Dunstan’s in the West. 

We regret to observe the announcement of the 
death of the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, of Shanghae, a 
colleague of Gutzlaff, Milne, Morison, and the 
early European missionaries in China. He died 
on the 24th instant, at the age of sixty-one, only a 
few days after his return to England, after spend- 
ing nearly forty years in the East, where his services 
were highly valuable as a linguist and interpreter, 
as well as a Christian missionary. His Chinese 
knowledge and experience might have been of es- 
sential use in the present crisis of public affairs in 
that empire. Dr. Medhurst published a volume 
on ‘China: its State and Prospects ;’ a Chinese 
Dictionary, Hek-keen dialect; a Japanese and 
English Vocabulary ; and other works of good re- 
putation with Oriental scholars. 

A case in the Law Courts of Scotland has re- 
vived with painful interest the story of the Franklin 
expedition. One Adam Fairholme died in 1853, 
leaving as his legatee Lieutenant James Walter 
Fairholme, who sailed in the Erebus in May, 1845. 
Another nephew claimed the property, the per- 
sonal estate under the will amounting to 37, 5001., 
which was contested by the representatives of 
Lieutenant Fairholme. Dr. Rae, Sir John Richard- 
son, Captain Penny, and Mr. Hargreaves, chief 
factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company, were among 
the witnesses cited. The questions chiefly related 
to the report of some of tht Franklin party hav- 
ing been seen alive by the Esquimaux in 1850. 
Dr. Rae stated that some might have survived a 
year longer after being seen, and Sir John Richard- 
son agreed that this was the furthest period possible 
in that part of the country. Captain Penny 
deposed that they could not possibly have survived 
till 1852, but must have perished from hunger, or 
been destroyed by the natives. The Lord Ordinary 
Mackenzie decreed in favour of the claimant, on 
the ground of the legatee having predeceased the 
testator, the presumption being that Lieutenant 
Fairholme must have died before 1853. The pro- 
perty has been transferred, subject to a restitution 
of the rights of the legatee in case of appearing 
as claimant. 


Chevalier Bunsen is, we understand, employing 
his leisure in the preparation of a work, in three 
volumes, entitled ‘God in History ; or, the Pro- 
gress of Faith towards a Moral Ordering of the 
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World ;’ of a revised translation of the Scriptures, 
with commentary ; and of the third and fourth 
volumes of his ‘Signs of the Times.’ 








The Academy of Sciences at Paris has just pub- 
lished a list of its members, its free members, its 
foreign associates, and correspondents at the begin- 
ning of the present year. The regular members, 
all of whom are French, are 63 in number—6 of 
the section of geometry, 6 of the section of me- 
chanics, 6 of that of astronomy, 3 of that of geo- 
graphy and navigation, 6 of general physics, 6 che- 
mistry, 4 mineralogy, 6 botany, 6 rural economy, 
6 anatomy and zoology, 6 medicine and surgery— 
and 2, M. Elie de Beaumont and M. Flourens, are 
perpetual secretaries. There were two vacancies 
in the section of mineralogy. The free members 
are ten in number, and are all French. The 
foreign associates are eight in number, and of them 
not fewer than half are English—Drs. Robert 
Brown, Farady, Brewster, and Herschel; the 
other four are Baron Humboldt of Berlin, M. Tie- 
demann of Frankfort on the Main, M. Mitscher- 
lich of Berlin, and M. Dirichlet of Gittingen. The 
number of correspondents is exactly 100, and they 
are both Frenchmen and foreigners. In the total 
there is no lack of Englishmen :—namely, Sir W. 
R. Hamilton, in the section of geometry ; Mr. 
poeeley and Mr. Fairbairn, in that of mechanics ; 
General Brisbane, Professor Airy, Captain Smyth, 
and Mr, Hind, in that of astronomy ; Mr. Scoresby, 
Admiral Beaufort, Sir J. Franklin, and Sir J. C. 
Ross, geography and navigation; Mr. Barlow, 
Professor James Forbes, and Professor. Wheat- 
stone, general physics; Professor Graham, che- 
mistry ; Dean Conybeare:and Sir R. Murchison; 
mineralogy ; Sir W. Hooker, botany ; Mr. Bracy 
Clark and Dr. Lindley, rural economy; Professor 
Owen, anatomy and zoology ; Sir B. Brodie and 
Dr. Marshall Hall, medicine and surgery. 

The German newspapers announce the deaths, 
at Breslau, of two of the Professors of that 
University—viz., Dr. Nega and Dr. Ludwig Gra- 
venhorst. Dr. Nega was the Professor of Medi- 
cine, and one of the most esteemed physicians in 
the town. Ever since the terrible inundations 
caused by the Oder overflowing its banks, the city 
has been visited by fevers of the most fatal kind ; 
typhus, nervous fever, and small-pox are committing 
sad ravages even amongst the higher classes. 
Dr, Nega fell a victim to typhus. Dr. Graven- 
horst was the Professor of Zoology, and author of 
many valuable scientific works, the best known 
and most interesting of which is the ‘Tcheumo- 
nologia Europea. His valuable zoological collec- 
tion has long been the property of the University. 

A St. Petersburg letter informs us that the 
Academy of Sciences in that city has nominated 
the Rajah Radha Kanta Vahacura, of Calcutta, 
Marshal Vaillant, French Minister of War, and the 
Duke de Tuynes, of Paris, honorary members, and 
Messrs. De Verneuil, Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, 
Flourens, and Garcin de Tassy, all of Paris, corre- 
sponding members. 

e German poets and literary residents in St. 
Petersburg have formed themselves into a society, 
and are now publishing an illustrated annual, the 
product of their own labours, which is to be printed 
in Leipsic, and come forth to the world under the 
title of ‘ Snowdrops.’ 

A periodical entirely devoted to scientific subjects 
is to be brought out this year in Naples. It is 
under the patronage of, and will be edited by, the 
Count of Syracuse, who will remunerate the con- 
tributors from his own private purse. It is to 
appear under the title of ‘Giambatista Vico,’ a 
celebrated Neapolitan author and scientific man, 
who died in the latter half of the last century. 

It is curious that though more than half a cen- 
tury should have elapsed since the death of 
Emanuel Kant, the great German philosopher, 
there should still remain a considerable quantity of 
his manuscripts unpublished. Such, however, is 
the fact; nearly one hundred folio sheets of closely 
written matter have lately been found in the pos- 





session of a grand-nephew of Kant, who acquired 


them by inheritance. These remains are said, by 
those who have had an opportunity of perusing 
them, to be full of interest, treating of the most 
abstruse subjects, and to be of considerable value. 
It is to be hoped that some publisher will be found 
enterprising enough to put them in type and give 
them to the world at large. 

A Florence journal announces that the long- 
sought-for name of the man of the iron mask is at 
last likely to be revealed. The prisoner, about 
whose identity so much mystery has hung, was 
confined for eleven years in the fortress of Pignerol, 
and it is stated that Signor Cirillo Mussi has dis- 
covered within its walls manuscripts which will 
throw light on the subject. 

A society has been formed in Mayence, under the 
protection of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, for the restoration of the ancient buildings 
and monuments of Christian art in that town. 
The first object of the society will be the complete 
restoration of the cathedral. Funds are to be col- 
lected throughout Germany, and it is confidently 
expected that subscriptions will flow jin pretty 
rapidly, as there is hardly an ancient family of any 
note which has not been in some way or other 
connected with the archbishopric of Mayence. 








FINE ARTS. 


Pre-Raffaellitism ; or, a Popular Inquiry 
into some newly-asserted Principles con- 
nected with Philosophy, Poetry, Religion, 
and Revolution of Art. By the Rev. 
Edward Young, M.A. Longman and Co. 

THE main art-controversy of the day, suffi- 

ciently indicated by the title of this book, if 

we are to judge from its contents, is fast 
getting beyond the bounds of practical good 
sense. Mr. Ruskin, whatever might be 
thought of his theories, was always intelli- 
gible enough in his propositions. ‘There was 
no doubt or mistake about the precise view 
he wished to place before his reader when 
the principles of art were under considera- 
tion. We heartily wish this were the case 
with Mr. Young; but after several attempts 
we find it extremely difficult to define his 
positions in strict categorical terms. We are 
certain, however, that this does not arise 
from want of penetration, reflection, or 
earnestness on the part of the writer. It is 
the result of his want of practice in the habit 
of argumentative writing. Mr. Young isa 
clergyman, as would appear sufficiently from 
his book, were we not told so in the title- 
page. A clerical style prevails throughout 
the volume, as is apparent not only in the 
sources from which the illustrations and 
images are mainly drawn, but in the mode 
of handling the subject. Clergymen are in 
the habit of dealing copiously and minutely 
with subjects upon which their hearers are 
for the most part familiar. They presuppose 
in their addresses that the doctrines they 
advance are generally acquiesced in, and that 
a common tone of feeling pervades both the 
writer and speaker and his audience. It is 
far otherwise on such an open question as 
that of art-polemics. Mr. Young assumes 
too great a knowledge on the part of his 
readers with his own views, which they can 
gather only by implication or guess-work. 

He is so fearful of being thought common- 

place or obvious in his meaning, that he 

often becomes unintelligible. He states no 
definite propositions. Like a- fencer unprac- 
tised in the use of his weapon, he displays 
all the gesticulation of controversy, without 
the gist and the thrust of it; he discourses 

leasantly, learnedly, and with appreciation, 

ut never comes to the point. The origin of 
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the treatise is singular enough. J, 
addenda to his Edinburgh pete Mr te 
kin, little thinking, probably, that his remark 
would have touched such a sensitive spot, 
makes a short and somewhat slighting obser. 
vation—nothing more—upon Mr. Young's 
‘Lecture on Art,’ then just published, and 
which was, in various well-judging quarters 
very highly spoken of. This treatise of 317 
pages is, in fact, a reply to that casual but 
not very flattering remark of Mr. Ruskin’s 
delivered with all the sonorous and oracular 
gravity which, it is well known, he affects, 
Accordingly, Mr. Young’s ‘ Pre-Raffacllitism’ 
is intended to be antagonistic to Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings on Turner, on the Renaissance 
artists, the old masters, Giotto, Mr. Millais, 
Mr. Hunt's ‘ Scapegoat,’ on Architecture, on 
the Nature of Poetry, &c. But though the 
writer is not unreasonably astonished and 
offended at much that Mr. Ruskin has 
written on these matters—he never fairly 
challenges or grapples with his opponent, 
Everything is diffuse and misty ; though it 
is clear that if some one more skilled in the 
arts of paper warfare were to extract Mr, 
Young’s leading ideas from the mass of his 
dissertations, and arrange his arguments for 
him in battle array, they would turn out 
anything but contemptible. _Prolixity and 
a tendency to sermonizing have, in fact, 
spoiled a very pleasant book. Mr. Young 
opens his case thus :— 

‘* Be it, however, distinctly observed, that my 
object is not the formal criticism of a series of 
writings ; much less a methodical treatise on even 
such portions of the arts of painting, sculptur, 
aud architecture, as we are about to open; but to 
lay an honest and inquiring finger on certain cardi- 
nal points“-here and there, as it may happen—of 
a system self-styled revolutionary.” 

Looking further for these cardinal points, 
we find, in the next chapter, a quotation from 
the ‘Modern Painters,’ where Mr. Ruskin 
calls the old masters “deceptive” and “jug: 

lers.’ Mr. Young proceeds virtually to ask, 
as Claude a bad man, or a juggler? Was 
Salvator? Mr. Young has previously justified 
the latter from Mr. Ruskin’s accusations. 
It may be remembered that Mr. Ruskin 
speaks of Salvator as a man “ base-born and 
thief-bred ;” as “seeking for and feeding 
upon horrors, and ugliness, and filthiness of 
sin ;” he talks of his “ caricatures and bru- 
talities,” and so forth. Mr. Young quotes 
Matthews’ ‘Invalid Tour’ on the other side, 
and adds the following on his own account: 


“It may be you have learned something of the 
actual life of Salvator Rosa ; how his canvass Was 
everywhere flooded with the outpourings of his own 
experience ; how he was no cold statician of the 
charms of nature, with the ‘two lips indifferent 
red ;’ how he painted the soul rather than the cit 
cunnstantial features of the landscape that has im- 
mortalised him--drew his portraits, for the most 
part, from what Baldinucci calls his ‘tenacissm@ 
fantasia ; and was ever longing to throw himse 
on that loftier path, where, though a degenerate age 
refused its encouragement, he won from worthy 
lips the title of— 

* Famoso pittore delle cose morali.’ 


“ Perhaps, also, you are aware that Salvator was 
something more than even the painter, with 
mens divinior and the wizard wand ; that his com 
positions are enshrined in the most learned, clogs 
and discriminative ‘History of Music’ the w 
has seen ; that the love of nature, of feng - 
dom, and of song, grew up to poetry; 
the poetry of Selveher was what might have beet 
expected from all the rest.” 





| He adds of Claude :~ 
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“ be any reader capable of entertaining the 
oe At id jugglery)before a real picture of 
the real Claude, it may be well to say that the painter 
has been revealed to us, by his friend Sandrart, as a 
man of simple manners, and a placid, benevolent, 
and candid disposition ; absorbed in landscape, and 
living a virtuous unmarried life, with a relation to 
keep his house, that he might give undivided atten- 
tion to it; wandering whole days among the 
Apennines, forgetful of distance, time, and food ; 
and descanting, with a mingling of the philosopher 
and the artist, on each beautiful phenomenon of 
blushing morn and pensive eve. This is the chief 
of the Pharisees.” 

The same line is followed through several 
subsequent chapters. On the disputed ques- 
tion of superiority between Claude and 
Turner, as shown in the National Gallery, 
Mr. Young expresses himself thus :-— 

* T must say something about our National Gal- 
lery pictures ; though the subject is a very delicate 
one. Ifa melancholy blue book is to be trusted, 
Turner hangs between a school copy and an ori- 
ginal whose present state opens insoluble ques- 
tions. He should hang between the Doria and 
the ‘Ursula’ Claudes. But we must take the 
battle as he has given it. I, for one, am too much 
ai Englishman not to feel proud, after all, of the 
name of Turner. But why is he to be always 
‘Parner Agonistes ? 

« For the sake therefore of the Turner, not the 
cleaning controversy, I will venture a suggestion. 
‘Tf you would view fair’ Claude Lorraine ‘aright,’ 
go first to the Ursula picture. Forget, if possible, 
all controversy of every kind, and just take posses- 
sion of the picture till the picture takes possession 
of you. Don’t stand too near at first, so as to lose 
both self and picture in little details ; nor yet too 
far, so as to lose the glow that irradiates and ethe- 
rialises them ; but take a wise man’s instinctive 
distance, and open your heart. After that, but not 
too soon, approach and look more closely; and 
see how each single object is absorbed, illumined, 
glorified in the hues of heaven, till all becomes a 
sort of revelation, not of material facts, but of gra- 
cious influences; and rippling waves and airy 
pennons seem like the pulses of a delicious rapture 
you feel stirring within yourself. You may now 
bo to Turner Agonistes, and pronounce accord- 
ingly. 

“As to the smaller Turner, the question needs 
no such ordeal. As a proof of imitative skill it 
has, no doubt, great merit, or it would not be 
there ; beyond that it is not easy to say why it is 
anywhere, A picture supposes the picturesque ; 
here is a picture without one single object that, for 
form, colour, or anything else, has any cognisable 
relationship with such a word ; dirty clouds, dirty 
sun, dirty boats, dirty people, dirty fish, and, if 
not dirty water, a dirty shore. Mr. Ruskin talks 
of truth, and of certain ‘Van somethings libelling 
the sea ;’ such a picture would go far towards ve- 
mae > vel proverb, ‘the greater the truth the 

t the libel.’ 

“ But, for the larger picture. Alas, that we are 
doomed never to see Turner but throuch the smoke 
and fire of battle! In point of handling we say, 
of course, dismiss all thought of comparison with 
bo School Copy ; and, in point of colour, with 
od a original. We want, in fact, the Doria 
sao é on one side, and the Ursula Claude on the 


“'T will not ask the Regent’s Park report of the 
Cart e to pair off with a certain ror on the 
Mulino. 1 will content myself, with a single ques- 
tion. Is not the Carthage, properly speaking, a 

ude by Twrner? Can any one believe, who has 
a the Liber Studiorum with the Liber 
eritatis, that, if Claude had not painted his Tyre 
on Sidon pictures, Turner would ever have painted 
is? So far as there is ground for comparison, is 
fhe comparison to involve the dethronement of 
vom Lorraine? Does even Homer's royalty 
re on the absolute unapproachableness, say of 
Redon of Hector and Andromache? Can any 
wk at these two rival pictures as they hang to- 





Sether, without feeling one pervading difference— 
that the Claude looks, in its quiet air, an emana- 
tion ; the Turner, every inch of it, an artistic 
effort ?” 

The above passage is not free from the 
faults of obscurity and distempered con- 
fusion which we have noticed; but it is also 
possessed of merits and even of charms. 
Such a medley is the whole volume. 

It should be mentioned that the portion 
which treats of architectural art and the 
‘Seven Lamps’ is accompanied by a few 
woodcut illustrations. Mr. Young’s object 
is here to show that even Gothic architects 
were capable of sacrificing truth to expe- 
diency and pretence. The example is that 
of the shaft, a member which, as Rickman 
pointed out long ago, was intended in the 


J classical styles for use, but in Gothic archi- 


tecture for ornament only. An instance is 
given from Croyland Abbey, where an arcade 
still remains supported on the capitals of 
pillars, but without any shafts at ail, being 
in fact built into the wall, in the usual way, 
and left unfinished. The case is clearly 
proved. But we cannot follow our author 
further. He is evidently an amiable and 
sensitive person, who has been driven into 
the uncongenial field of controversy by what 
appears to us to be a very needless cause. 

is book abounds with clever thoughts and 
pleasant passages, but it would have been 
improved by a great amount of sifting and 
compression. 


On Thursday the Royal Commissioners for de- 
termining the site of the National Gallery held 
their first meeting in Downing-street, at the house 
of the First Lord of the Treasury. The Co:mmis- 
sioners present were Lord Broughton, The Dean 
of St. Paul’s, Professor Faraday, Mr. Cockerell, 
R.A., and Mr. Richmond. The Queen’s commis- 
sion was read, Lord Broughton was elected chair- 
man, and Mr. Montague Butler appointed to be 
secretary. 

The portrait of Mdile. Rosa Bonheur, now on ex- 
hibition at Messrs. Leggats’, in Cornhill, is, as it 
well deserves to be, an object of the highest attrac- 
tion to the countless number of this talented lady’s 
admirers. The opinion of her which is to be formed 
from a knowledge of her works alone, will, if pos- 
sible, be heightened by this admirable representa- 
tion of her personnel and features. She is repre- 
sented as standing, out-of-doors, bareheaded, 
looking out of the picture, not at the spectator, 
with her right hand holding a portfolio of drawings, 
her left resting on the neck of a young Scotch 
bull, one of those animals which were selected by 
her at a fair in the north, for the purposes of study. 
She is, in fact, figured just as she may have re- 
turned from sketching the very animal whose head 
she has rendered with such life-like power and such 
perfection of touch in this very picture. The fea- 
tures of the portrait are admirably moulded, and 
the head is poised on the shoulders with a grace 
and spirit beyond all praise. The clear brown eyes, 
the firm resolute mouth, the dark hair, left to 
wander at will, are all features of marked pecu- 
liarity. The idea of a petite figure, and of extreme 
liveliness of temperament, united to great decision 
of character, such as Mdlle. Bonheur is known 
to possess, are all conveyed by this admirable por- 
trait. The picture, which is to appear in the 
French Academy Exhibition, has, we are glad to 
be informed, been purchased by an English col- 
lector. It is admirably painted by the now cele- 
brated M. Edouard Dubufe, the head of the bull 
being, as we have said, by the hand of Malle. 
Bonheur herself. The portrait is to be engraved by 
Mr. Samuel Cousens. 

In the course of two days’ sale at Messrs. 
Foster’s, on Wednesday and Thursday last, nearly 
20001. were realized for 140 drawings, and the large 





high class of almost every one of these works was 
doubtless the cause of this satisfactory result, 
which promises well for the prospects of the forth- 
coming season. Our space will not enable us to 
do more than mention some of the principal prices 
made:—A Sunset on the Sea-Coast, by John 
Linnell, a work of great power and daring effect— 
480 guineas ; Neapolitan Fishing Girls surprised 
Bathing by Moonlight, an Academy picture by 
J. M. W. Turner in 1840—700 guineas; The 
Benediction, by Webster, R.A., from Lord North- 
wick’s collection—380 guineas ; Hampstead Heath, 
by Sir A. Callcott, R.A.—285 guineas; Canter- 
bury Meadows, by Cooper, A.R.A.—285 guineas ; 
The Dream of the Future, the attractive composite 
work by Frith, R.A., and Ansdell, exhibited in 
the Academy of last year—390 guineas ; The Babes 
in the Wood, by Maclise, R.A.—250 guineas ; 
Spanish Girl, by Philip—100 guineas ; Landscape 
near Reigate, by J. Linnell—280 guineas; A 
Woody Lane, by the same artist—240 guineas ; 
Procession to the Temple of Aisculapius, by Callcott, 
R.A.—260 guineas; The Stepping-Stones, Bettws- 
y-Coed, by Creswick, R.A.—107 guineas; The 
Birthday, by Leslie, R,A.—100 guineas; Ancona, 
by Stanfield, R.A.—133 guineas: The most im- 
portant of the drawings were A View of a Village 
on Lake Uri, by Turner—125 guineas; Grapes, 
Pear, &c., on a moss ground, by Hunt, 64 guineas; 
Scene from Beppo, by Herbert, R.A., 54 guineas ; 
Les Laitiéres des Environs de Boulogne, by Jenkins, 
35 guineas; Little Nelly in the Churchyard, by 
Topham, 56 guineas; The Hay Field and The 
Harvest Field, by Absolon, 42 guineas. 

M. Ingrts, the great French artist, notwith- 
standing his advanced age, has just termMated a 
painting called by him La Natade, which is con- 
sidered by his admirers as equal to any of his best 
works, It represents a young girl, nude, stand- 
ing near a well, with an urn on her shoulder, 
from which water flows. The girl is a perfect 
model of bewitching grace. : 

{t is now fifteen years since the Committee of 
the Rhenish and Westphalian Art Union, more 
commonly known as the Diisseldorf Union, under 
the Presidency of Dr. Schnaase, author of a valuable 
history of the fine arts, decided on giving to its 
members an engraving of the Disputa, one of 
Raphael’s greatest works, and one also which, like 
too many of the ancient fresco paintings, is suffer- 
ing from the ravages of time. The work is now 
accomplished, and the engraving ready for delivery, 
giving full satisfaction to all who have seen it, 
The original of this celebrated work of Raphael 
is in the Sala della Segnatura, in the Vatican, and 
is commonly known by the name given to it by 
Vasari, of the Disputa sopra il sacro Sacramento. 
Passavant, the German biographer of Raphael, dis- 
putes the justice of this title: he considers that the 
picture represents the unity and agreement of the 
saints in heaven, both of the old and new covenant, 
on the work of salvation, and of the theologians as- 
sembled on earth considering the mysterious sacra- 
ment of the body and blood of Christ. The picture 
itself is divided into two parts, the upper containing, 
in the middle, a representation of the Holy Trinity, 
and on each side of it, symmetrically arranged, the 
most important personages of the Old Testament, 
alternating with figures of the principal saints of 
the new covenant. These are supported on clouds 
borne up by innumerable angels, whilst cherubim 
and seraphim, distinguished from each other by 
their sets of four and six wings, are singing on hig 
songs of praise, accompanied on each side by three 
archangels, The lower compartment contains the 
most renowned fathers of the Church, standing on 
the earth beneath, assembled round the Host, 
which is placed on an altar in the centre; the holy 
sacrament typifying on earth the Holy Trinity in 
heaven. Passavant calls the fresco “ the picture 
of theology.” The principal engravings which have 
been already made from it are those of Giorgio 
Mantuano, a.D. 1552, Philip Thomasin, a.p. 1617, 
Etienne Canterella, all three full of faults, and the 
great work of Johannes Volpato, which is defective 
in drawing, and gives more an idea of this master- 


[sum of 71567. 5s. 6d. for 61 pictures only. The | Piece of Raphael than a just copy of it, Professor 
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Keller, the gentleman appointed by the Committee 
to undertake the present work, had, therefore, to 
begin from the beginning, and to make the most 
accurate drawings from the original, even in the 
smallest details; this was no easy task, for the 
fresco is inconveniently situated, has suffered 
much from time and neglect, and the light in the 
Sala della Segnatura is very bad for it. More 
than two years passed over in taking these drawings, 
’ Professor Keller being only able to work when 
the sun shone sufficiently strongly to give a favour- 
able light. Johannes Volpato’s engraving is two 
feet four and a half inches in breadth (Rhenish 
measure), and one foot seven inches and a half in 
height, whilst Professor Keller’s is three feet five 
inches in breadth, by two feet six inches in height. 
Keller's is one of the largest, if not the largest, 
copper-plate line engraving (au burin) which has 
ever been made. The lower part of the picture 
contains forty, the upper twenty-five figures, besides 
thirty-two cherubim and seraphim, five angels’ 
heads in the glory in heaven, and forty-two angels’ 
heads under the clouds; there are, therefore, in 
the whole, one hundred and forty-four heads, and 
it must be acknowledged that Professor Keller, in 
his engraving, has given to each head its individual 
character. 

Professor Kiss in Berlin has just finished the 
model for a statue to be cast in bronze, and erected 
as a memorial to Beuth, and expects in a few days 
to put the last touches to a portrait-statue of 
Frederick William the Third, late King of Prussia. 

Professor Rietschel is now in Berlin, making a 
bust of the venerable sculptor Rauch, whose pupil 
Rietschel was, Rauch has just completed his 
eighty-first year. j 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


Tare Sacred Harmonic Society has at length 
added to its repertory, Rossini’s Stabat Mater, 
which was performed for the first time last Friday, 


and received with a success which will secure its 
repetition. Mendelssohn’s music to Racine’s 
Athalie was also given for the first time for 
several years, so that the programme was an un- 
usually attractive one. In these strongly-con- 
trasted compositions the choral and orchestral 
efficiency of the Sacred Harmonic Society was 
satisfactorily tested. The Stabat Mater has never 
before been heard to the same advantage in London ; 
and Mr. Costa’s zeal and labour in preparing for 
this triumph have been rewarded by the most grati- 
fying success. The vocal soloists were Madame 
Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and 
Signor Belletti, all of whom did the fullest justice 
to their parts. In the Athalie, the chief solo parts 
were taken by Madame Novello, Miss Dolby, and 
Miss Sherrington, whose voices were heard with 
fine effect in the beautiful trio, with chorus, 
‘Hearts fear that love thee.’ The illustrative 
verses of the drama connecting the lyric pieces, 
composed by Mr. Bartholomew, were well de- 
claimed by Mr. Phelps. The literary form of the 
work somewhat detracts from the uninterrupted 
pleasure of the musical performance, the execution 
of the instrumental part of which was throughout 
excellent. The Grand March was given with a 
spirit and art which no other band but that of 
Mr. Costa has reached. The Hall was densely 
crowded, giving encouragement to the re-an- 
nouncement of the same programme for the 6th 
of February. Last night Mendelssohn's Elijah 
was to be performed. 

Mr. Robson has been performing at Windsor 
Castle in one of his most striking characters, Mr. 
Joseph Touchwood, in Mr. George Dance’s burletta, 
Hush Money. The fear and horror of the sensitive 
gentleman while he fancies he has been the cause 
of a suicide, the frantic behaviour during the time 
of suspense, and the ludictous excitement when 
the affair is cleared off, bring out strongly all the 
most marked characteristics. of Mr. Robson’s 
acting. The piece was otherwise wellcast. Sally 
the laundress, daughter of the old Chelsea-pen- 
sioner, is one of Mrs. Wigan’s cleverest represen- 


tations. Secret Service, Mr.- Planché’s adaptation 
of a French drama, was the other piece performed 
before the court. 

At the Opéra Comique at Paris, a new comic 
opera, called Psyché, in three acts, by M. Ambrose 
Thomas, the libretto by M. Barbier and M. Michel 
Carré, has been brought out, and has obtained, as, 
by the way, all new operas do, great success. The 
opera is described to us, so far as could be judged 
from a first audition, as remarkably chaste in style, 
as rich in morceau of great beauty, and as pos- 
sessing excellent choruses. M. A. Thomas is 
already well known to the public by several excel- 
lent works, but it is said that his Psyché is better 
than any of them. 

The coarse but vigorous comedy of Le Sage, 
Turcaret, has been revived at the Théatre Francais 
at Paris, to the great pleasure of the lettered public. 
Though the personages it represents have as com- 
pletely disappeared from French society as the old 


kings of Egypt have disappeared from the face of 


the world, the comedy is very apropos to the 
present state of things in Paris,—for it hits hard 
at financiers, and they, under the name of specu- 
lators, are the great men of the day. 

Signor Antonio Buzzi, already known by his 
Il Convito di Baldassare, has written a new opera 
in honour of the visit of the Austrian Court to the 
Scala Theatre in Milan. It is entitled Sordello, 
and consists of four acts. The text is furnished 
by the Cavaliere Ternistocle Solera, one of the best 
libretto writers of the present day. 

Several hitherto unknown musical compositions 
by Sebastian Bach have been discovered in the 
royal library of Berlin ; amongst them is a comic 
opera entitled Phabus and Pan. 

Herr Gustav Kiihne has finished a dramatic 
piece called Demetrius, which Schiller left in an 
incomplete state. It has been produced on the 
Leipsic stage, and has met with the greatest suc- 
cess, and is to be brought out in Vienna in a few 
days. 

rT apitiediiies Liszt has returned from Swit- 
zerland to Weimar ; his health is by no means good, 


and it is said he is obliged to keep his bed. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—Jan. 22nd.—Dr. Miller, V.-P.,-in the 
chair. A paper was read ‘On some of the Pro- 
ducts of the Destructive Distillation of Boghead 
Coal,’ by C. G. Williams, Esq. The action of heat 
on organic substances has been studied in two great 
branches; in the one, the relation of the products 
to the original matters is seen, and we are enabled 
to draw theoretical deductions in most cases of great 
simplicity; in the other, the relation is not capable 
of being traced ; and it would appear, therefore, at 
a first glance, that the study of bodies produced in 
this manner would be less conducive to the advance- 
ment of theoretical science. But, so far from this 


holding good, it is not too much to assert that 


substances at one time regarded as the 
most difficult to be dimined, become ‘add = 
time those with which we are most familiar, The 
investigation described in the present paper 

be considered a case in point, for-its object is to 
prove the existence in great quantities of a com. 
mercial product hitherto only procurable by pro- 
cesses founded on purely theoretical considerati 

and requiring considerable care in their proseey- 
tion. The substance, the distillate from which con. 
tains the hydro-carbons forming the subject of this 
communication, is the Boghead coal, worked ona 
large scale at Bathgate, near Edinburgh, Ty 
author does not enter on the much disputed and 
litigated question respecting the nature of this 
mineral, his object being solely to study the chemi. 
cal relations of the bodies produced by its decom. 
position under the influence of heat. The ordi 

Boghead naptha appears in commerce in the fom 
of a nearly colourless fluid, of a very characteristic 
‘odour, quite different from that obtained from ond 
nary coal. The specific gravity is only 0.750 at 
15°, and is, therefore, greatly lower than that from 
the latter source, for even when thoroughly purified 
benzol has a density of 0.850. Notwithstanding 
its density, the boiling point is high, the lowest 
fraction that the author could obtain being between 
148° and 148°. That the fluid was a mixture of 
many bodies of very different boiling points was 
shown by the fact that the mercury in the therme- 
meter steadily rose to the highest range it was safe 
to allow. . Having made no less than one thousand 
distillations for the purpose of obtaining the crude 
hydro-carbons of nearly constant boiling point, the 
author proceeded to ascertain whether the fluids 
consisted of more than one substance, and he soon 
discovered that there were two series of bodies 

sent. The fluids obtained are perfectly colourless, 
of a pleasant odour—resembling May-blossom;— 
very volatile even at low temperatures, and having 
a density of above 0.725. If pieces of sodium are 
rapidly cut from a mass, so as to have only a very 
thin layer of soda, and are then thrown into the 
perfectly dry hydro-carbon, the coating of oxide is 
dissolved, the metal appearing of the lustre of 
silver, and may probably be thus kept for any 
length of time. After a detail of experiments, the 
author submits that they prove that the distillate 
from the Boghead coal contains, in addition to 
several other substances, a series of hydro-carbons, 
having the per centage composition density in the 
fluid and gaseous states, and also the boiling point 
of the alcohol radicals. It is to be regretted that 
in investigating these bodies we are unable to avail 
ourselves of active affinities of a kind which would 
yield easily procured and definite compounds, the 
study of which would remove all doubtas to identity. 
It is also peculiarly unfortunate that the boiling 
point of simple and compound radicals as at present 
determined show no fixed laws; in fact, if we 
examine the only data in our possession on the sub- 
ject, we find no less than nine different values. 


organic chemistry has been more enriched by pro- < 


ducts of the second kind than by those of the first. 


The metamorphosis of napthaline, to which the law 


of substitution owes so much for its development; 


the study of amaline, which has so greatly increased 


our knowledge of the theory of basic combinations ; 


the history of the phenyl resin, and its numerous 
homologies, are, immense as their influence on the 
progress of chemistry has been, only a few instances 
of what may be anticipated from the study of pro- 
Heat is perhaps 
the only chemical agent to which we can assign no 
special function; at one time it acts as a powerful 
incentive to oxidation,—at another to reduction. 
It is generally recognised as the most potent of 
disruptive forces, yet we sometimes find it causing 
the coalescence and reduplication of atoms. There- 
fore it is evident that allowing heat.to possess these 
various and apparently antagonistic qualities, there 
are few organic bodies capable of withstanding 


ducts of destructive distillation. 





high temperatures, whose presence among products 
of destructive distillation can be looked upon as 


impossible. 


ArcHzOLoGIcAL InstituTE.—Jan, 2nd.—John 
Mitchell Kemble, Esq., in the chair. The pre 
posed formation of a series of examples of ancient 
and medizval arts and. manufactures in the Man- 
chester Exhibition, to be opened in May next, was 
brought under the special attention of the Society, 
as an object which might justly claim the cooper 
tion and cordial sympathy of archeologists. 
communication was read from Mr. Waring, 
whose direction this interesting object had been 
entrusted by the executive committee, stating gene 
rally the proposed plan in regard to the archer 
logical collections, which will be arranged sd 
classified and chronological order, bringing a 
the complete exemplification of ancient manw! 
tures, so as to present a most instructive illustration 
of their progress, and of their value as bearing 
practically on the manufactures of the m 
times. The Celtic and Anglo-Saxon wo! 
form 4 distinct and important section, for the 
sification of which the executive committee 




















The progress of chemical science has, | to secure the valuable aid of Mr. Kemble. *% 


moreover, shown in repeated instances that the | the complete illustration of various materials 
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nnected with medieval art-manufac- 

perthost twenty separate sections will be formed, 
comprising metal-work of every kind, alone or - 

combination with enamel, niello, &e. ; chasings an 

sculpture in every material ; mosaic work, glass, 
numismatics, seals, intaglios, tapestry and embroi- 
deries, fictile manufactures, sculptures in ivory, as 
also costume and furniture, with all the varied 
appliances of daily life. Mr. Waring observed that 
every endeavour would be used to obtain examples 
not remarkable alone for art, but specially selected 
for their value in connexion with the history of the 
artistic processes which present to the archeologist 
subjects of the most interesting investigation. 
These collections will form a series of most attrac- 
tive character, apart from the display of produc- 
tions of the highest class of art, and_ combined to 
illustrate, in as effective and instructive manner as 
possible, English life in bygone times. Mr. Kemble 
said that he had received a request from the execu- 
tive committee at Manchester, to undertake the 
classification of the Celtic and Anglo-Saxon portions 
of the proposed collections. The project of form- 
ing such a museum of ancient art in the Manchester 
Exhibition has received the fullest encouragement 
from numerous well-known possessors of choice 
medieval reliques and antiquities. In addition to 
the precious collections of sculptured ivories and 
enamels at Goodrich court, which have been placed 
at thedisposal of theexecutivecommittee, numerous 
valuable contributions are promised by the Earl 
of Warwick, Lord Hastings, Lord de Lisle, Sir A. 
Rothschild, Mr. Stirling, Mr. Richard Ford, Mr. 
Wylie, Mr. Mayer, the Rev. W. Sneyd, Mr. 
Hailstone, and other tasteful collectors. The Rev. 
J. C, Cummings read a memoir on the early monu- 
ments and vestiges of the Northmen in the Isle 
of Man, with special notice of the sculptured re- 
mains beariug inscriptions in Runes, some of which 
may be assigned to the tenth century. He pro- 
duced numerous drawings and facsimiles on a large 
scale of these remarkable monuments, and of the 
singular types of ornament occurring on them, in 
many respects resembling those found on the earlier 
sculptured remains in Ireland and in Scotland. 
Upwards of forty monuments of this class exist in 
the Isle of Man, and they will be fully illustrated 
ina work which Mr. Cummings will shortly pub- 
lish on the Antiquities of the Island. Mr. Kemble 
gave a discourse on the notices of heathen inter- 
ments in the Anglo-Saxon charters, especially in 
the detailed statements of the boundaries of estates. 
He showed in a most interesting point of view the 
great value of the evidence supplied by those docu- 
ments, from which the archeologist may derive, as 
Mr. Kemble observed, more important information 
respecting the relations of the various classes, the 
modes of culture, the political and municipal divi- 
sions of the country, than from all other sources of 
information. The Rev. W. H. Gunner offered some 
observations on the manuscript treasures preserved 
in the library of Winchester College ; he produced 
4 very interesting volume, containing amongst 
other matters a contemporary Life of Wykeham, 
and supposed by Bishop Louth to have been a book 
actually in the possession of that prelate. A collec- 
tion of ‘Roman reliques found at Kenchester, in Here- 
fordshire, was brought for examination by Miss 
Walker, comprising coins, personal ornaments, 
Pottery, glass, including a specimen probably 
of that used by the Romans for glazing win- 
dows, ornaments of bone, jet, and various metals, 
had been collected by Mr. Hardwicke, on 
Whose estates the site of the station is situated 
and who watches with laudable vigilance the fre- 
on discoveries which occur there. Mr. Bernhard 
ith produced an object of great rarity in 
land, a portion of the horn of the extinct 
Species of Red deer, fashioned to form the mounting 
. ¥ ee or axe-head of stone. It was found 
ye wood Forest. Mr. Kemble explained the 

use of this relique, as illustrated by numerous ana- 
ous objects found in Germany and France, of 
which he produced drawings. The Rev. F. Dyson 
a ma, on of certain bars or implements 
'y found on the hills near Great Mal- 

ven, and supposed to be ancient mining tools ; 





Mr. Le Keux exhibited a collection of drawings of 
churches in Berkshire, by Mr. J. C. Buckler; Mr. 
Dodd brought a portrait of Sir. F. Drake ; and 
various antiquities were exhibited by Mr. Greville 
Chester, Mr. Pollard, and Mr. Westwood. It 
was announced that on Feb. 6th Mr. Westwood 
would read a memoir on the early sculptured 
monuments of Scotland; and Mr. W. Burges 
would give an account of the remarkable reliques 
of middle age art preserved at Monza, as the gifts 
of Queen Theodelinda in the earliest part of the 
seventh century. 


GEOoLoGIcaL. —Jan. 7th. —Colonel Portlock, 
R.E., President, in the chair. J. D. Rigby, Esq., 
W. Peace, Esq., and W. H. Baily, Esq., were 
elected Fellows. The following communications 
were read:—l. ‘On the Dichodon cuspidatus,’ 
by ‘Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.G.S. In this 
paper additional facts were communicated relative 
to the dentition of the Dichodon cuspidatus to those 
given in the author's original memoir on the species 
in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of the Geological So- 
ciety,’ vol. iv. p. 36. They related to the structure 
of the last molar tooth of the lower jaw, which has 
a third bicuspid lobe, and to the forms and period 
of succession of the permanent teeth. The deci- 
duous formula is the same as in the genus Sus ; 
the permanent one differs by the displacement of 
the first deciduous molar by a true premolar. 
Whilst, however, the Dichodon resembles the 
Hog-tribe in the kind and number of its teeth, it 
resembles more the Ruminantia in the configuration 
of the true molars. The now ascertained facts of 
the deciduous dentition of the Dichodon supply 
an additional test of its affinities, owing to the 
marked difference in the times and order of 
succession of the permanent teeth, between the 
non-ruminant and the ruminant Artiodactyles. In 
the ox and sheep the last true molar cuts the gum 
before any of the premolars appear, and the canine 
teeth are the last to come into place. In the hog 
the canines appear before the premolars, and these 


rise into place before the last molar has attained: 


the level of the other grinders. In the Dichodon 
the second true molar is in place before any of the 
deciduous teeth have been shed; and it more 
resembles the sheep in the order of appearance of 
the permanent teeth. But there is some difference ; 
for by the time the second true molar is as far 
advanced in development as in the Dichodon, 
figured in plate 4 of vol. iv. ‘Quart. Journ. of 
Geol. Soc.,’ the first permanent incisor is in place, 
and the germs of the premolars in the formative 
cavities have calcified crowns. The adult Dichodon 
appears to have equalled in size a Southdown 
sheep. The additional specimens of the Dichodon 
described in this paper are from the Upper Eocene 
beds ; one from the Isle of Wight is preserved in 
the private collection of Dr. Wright of Cheltenham, 
the rest from Hordwell, Hants, form part of the 
Collection of Fossils in the British Museum. 2. 
‘On a Fossil Ophidian from Karabournou, Salonica 
Bay,’ by Professor Owen, F.R.S., F.G.S, The 
vertebree here described, thirteen in number, in- 
dicated by their size a serpent of between ten and 
twelve feet in length. They were discovered some 
years since by Capt. Spratt, R.N., in the fresh-water 
tertiary beds at the Promontory of Karabournou. 
Supposing them to have been derived from other 
parts than the anterior fourth part of the trunk, 
they resemble in the length of the hypapophysis the 
vertebree of Crotalus, Vipera, and Natrix ; which 
they also resemble in the presence of a process 
developed from both the upper and lower part of 
the diapophysis. The results of a minute com- 
parison of all the parts of the complex vertebre of 
ophidian reptiles were given, which rendered it 
probable that the Salonica fossil serpent resembled 
those genera in which the hypapophysis is well 
developed from all the trunk vertebre : the breadth 
of the base of the neural arch indicates that they 
have been from about the middle of the trunk. 
They offer so many points of resemblance with 
those of the rattlesnake and viper, that they may 


“have belonged to a venomous species, but they are 


specifically distinct from those existing serpents: 





they differ generically and in a very marked degree 
from the vertebre of the great constricting serpents 
(Python and Boa), as well as from the large fossih 
serpent (Paleophis) of the Eocene Tertiary for- 
mations. A summary of the known existing 
serpents of Southern Europe and Asia Minor was. 
given, showing that none of the living species 
equal in bulk the fossil serpent. ‘‘ A classical myth 
embalmed in the verse of Virgil, and embodied ir 
the marble of the Laocoon, would indicate a fami- 
liarity in the minds of the ancient colonists of 
Greece with the idea at least of large serpents. 
But according to actual knowledge, and the 
positive records of zoology, the serpent between 
ten and twelve feet in length from the tertiary 
strata of Salonica must be deemed an extinct 
species.” For this fossil Professor Owen proposed 
the name of Laophis crotaloides. 3. ‘On some 
additional Cambrian Fossils from the Longmynd,” 
by J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S. In March, 1856, 
Mr. Salter communicated the discovery of traces 
of annelides and probable fragments of a trilobite, 
accompanied by ripple-marks, in the sandstone-beds 
of the eastern part of the Longmynd. During the 
last summer he collected many more materials for 
the elucidation of the paleontology of the Long- 
mynd rocks; and in the present paper described 
the occurrence of abundant annelide markings 
referable to two species (one of them new), 
throughout a mile of thickness in the lower portion 
of the nearly vertical shales, sandstones, and 
flagstones of the Longmynd, from Church Stretton 
to the Portway. Wave, or surf-marks, ripples, 
sun-cracks, and rain-prints were also described as 
occurring at several localities on the surfaces of 
these laminated rocks of the Longmynd. Areni- 
colites sparsus was proposed as the name for the 
new species of double worm-hole above alluded to. 
Mr. Salter also adverted to the discovery of 
numerous vertical worm-tubes in the quartz rock of 
the Stiper Stones. These he believes to be the 
same as the Scolithus linearis of Hall, found in the 
Potsdam sandstone of North America. He pro- 
poses the term Arenicolites for all fossil worm-holes 
with double openings, and Helminthites for the: 
superficial trails. 4. ‘On some Species of acidaspis 
from the Lower Silurian beds of the South of 
Scotland,’ by Professor Wyville Thomson. The 
author described three new species of the trilobitic 
genus A cidaspis, from the Lower Silurian flagstones 
with Graptolites and Orthocerates of Pinwhapple 
Glen, and one from the overlying sandstone of 
Mullock Hill, Ayrshire. The names proposed for 
these species were Acidaspis Lalage ; A. hystrix ; 
A, unica ; and the fourth A. callipareos. 5. ‘On 
two Silurian Species of A cidaspis from Shropshire,’ 
by J. W. Salter, Esq., F.G.S. In this commu- 
nication Mr: Salter gave descriptions and figures 
of Acidaspis coronata, sp. nov., from the Lower 
Ludlow Rock, and A. Caractaci, from the Caradoc 
or Bala Sandstone of Gretton. The latter species 
had been previously described, but not figured. 


STATISTICAL.—Jan. 20th.—Col. Sykes, V.-P., 
in the chair. Messrs. Charles Buxton, James 
Henry James, and Charles James Muller were 
elected Fellows of the Society. Mr. Lumley read 
apaper—‘ An Account ofa Banking Establishment 
entitled L’ Union du Crédit de Bruxelles.’ The 
author began by stating that this Bank was first 
formed in the year 1848 to counteract in some 
degree the disorder created by the almost universal 
stoppage of payment throughout Belgium. The 
Bank has since been adopted in other parts of 
Belgium, as well as in Vienna, Berlin, and Am- 
sterdam. The company constitutes an office of 

mtee and a bank of discount, and the share- 
holders are the persons most interested in getting 
credit at a cheap rate—viz., merchants, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, and a few landholders. The 
object of the company is to obtain money for its 
constituents within the limit of their solvency. 
A shareholder's solvency is established by his ad- 
mission into the company ; this is attained in some 
one of the following ways :—1°. By general repu- 
tation. 2°, By a mortgage of landed property. 
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3°. By the personal sécurity of a solvent co- partnér. 
4°. By the deposit of Government funds, the pledge 
of a mortgage credit, or by 4 payment of money, 
upon which interest is allowed. 5°. By any gua- 
rantee recognised as actual, and capable of being 
realized. A committee of shareholders, twenty in 
number, called the Admission Committee, ballots 
for all persons who desire admission into the com- 
pany, and who have been recommended by the 
Directors. This committee acts gratuitously, and 
meets weekly, twelve constituting a quorum. The 
Directors are strictly prohibited from engaging 
in any speculations. The annual expenses of 
the Company may be classed under the following 
heads. 1°. Interest paid on borrowed capital. 
2°. General expenses. 3°. Losses of the company. 
4°. Commission paid to agents. 5°. A sum, pro- 
portioned to the year’s revenue, paid as salaries 
to the Directors. As the year’s revenue is the 
amount which remains to be disposed of out of the 
premiums paid by the borrowing members, these 
salaries depend on the success of the Directors’ 
management. A general meeting takes place every 
year, and each member has but one vote in all 
resolutions, whatever may be the amount of his 
credit. The principle of the company is, that so 
far as the security of lenders is concerned, the re- 
sponsibility of the company is substituted for that 
of the individuals. The advantage to borrowers is 
the low rate of interest, and the reduction of ex- 
penses. The author then proceeded to detail the 
progress of the company. The shareholders at the 
end of 1848 were 228 in number, in June 1856 
they were 1333; showing an increase of 1105 
members in eight years. A corresponding increase 
in the capital had also taken place—viz., from 
81,9841. sterling to 513,116/. giving an increase of 
431,132. With regard to the expenses of the 
company, it was shown that upon 281,995, trans- 
actions, forming a total of 155,278,254 franes (or 
6,211, 1312. sterling), the charge for getieral expenses 
was of an average 14 centimes per 100 frances. 
The losses on bad debts are about 12 centimes per 
100 francs, and as the National Bank discounts at 
34 per cent., the total charge to members is about 
3% per cent. seh 

Linngan.— Jan. 20th.—Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. Maj.-Gen. Sabine, R.A.; 
C. Wentworth Dilke, Esq.; William Vernon 
Guise, Esq.; William Henry Harvey, M.D. ; 
Andrew Sinclair, M.D., R.N.; and G. H. Poly- 
blank, Esq., were severally elected Fellows. Dr. 
W. F. Daniells, F.L.S., presented specimens of 
the fruit of Khaya senegalensis from the River 
Gambia; together with a portion of the bark, 
which is extensively used as a tonic in the French 
military hospitals of Senegambia. Mr. Thomas 
Moore; F.L.S., presented dried specimens of 
plants, collected by Mr. Charles Moore in the 
neighbourhood of Moreton Bay, East Australia. 
Mr. Henry Christy, F.L.S., exhibited the skull 
and other bones, with a strip of the hide, of the 
Manatee, or sea-cow, from Cuba. Dr. J. D. 
Hooker, F.L.S., exhibited a series of specimens 
of Indian Xanthoxyla, and made some observations 
in reference to the wide range of the species. The 
following comthunications were made to the So- 
ciéty :—I1st. ‘A Notice of the Mechanism of the 
Stomach of the Crustacea,’ by T. H. Huxley, Esq., 
F.R.S., &. 2nd. A note, by Dr. Lindley, ‘On 
the Spiranthes yemmipara, a rare Irish Orchid,’ 
discovered in August, 1810, by Mr. Drummond ; 
first described as a Moittia, by Sir J. E. Smith, in 
his ‘English Flora,’ and which subsequently formed 
the subject of a memoir in the 19th vol. of the 
*Litinean Transactions,’ by Mr. Babington, who 
there refers it unhesitatingly to the Spiranthes 
cernua, objecting to its union with S. Roman- 
gofiana, with which Dr. Lindley liad previously 
stiggested that it might prove to be identical. The 
éonclusion at which the author arrives, from a 
caréful éxamination of authentic specimens, s, 
that the identification of Spiranthes gemmipara with 
8. cernua is to be regarded as a mistake, and that 
the former must be admitted as a perfectly distinct 
species; peculiar, so far as is at present known, to 





a small district in Ireland; and much more nearly 
related to S. estivalis than to S. cernua. 3rd. 
‘ Contributions to the Orchidology of India,’ No.1; 
also by Professor Lindley. 4th. ‘Note on the 


Exhibition of Fungi in Glazed Cases,’ by the Rev. 
H. Higgins; communicated by N. B. Ward, Esq., 
F.L.S. 


ANTIQUARIES. — Jan. 22nd.—Edward Haw- 
kins, Esq., V.P., in the chair. The President 
nominated as Auditors of the accounts for 1856, 
C. Wykeham Martin, Esq., Octavius Morgan, 
Esq., M.P., The Lord Aveland, and John Bruce, 
Esq. Seiior Uriocoechea exhibited a number of 
photographs of idols and other objects discovered 
in New Grenada. The Abbé Cochet, Honorary 
Fellow of the Society, communicated ‘ Notés on 
the Interment of a Young Frankish Warrior, dis- 
covered by him at Envermeu, Seine-Inférieure, on 
the 10th September, 1856.’ The grave contained 
a skeleton, which the Abbé supposes to be that of 
a young man. The graves surrounding the inter- 
ment had been clearly violated in old times, but 
the one in question was found to be intact. At 
each side of the head of the skeleton was an ear- 
ring of base silver, the large circles of which were 
closed by a sort of hook and eye. The drops were 
of square form, with the angles cut in facets, and 
composed of paste or mastic, covered with fine 
delicate silver leaf. These drops were set on the 
four faces with green glass of lozenge form, the 
eight facets were also decorated with triangular 
pieces of the same glass. At the end of the 
pendants project four little silver tubes, set with 
particles of blue glass with excellert effect. At 
the neck were several beads, on the breast a brass 
stylus, and between the femoral bones lay the 
jewelled clasp or guard of a purse and two boar’s 
tusks. What renders this interment the more 
remarkable is, that with the skeleton thus accom- 
panied, a spear-head was discovered, which leads 
the Abbé to infer that the person here interred 
was an effeminate Frankish youth. Mr. W. M. 
Wylie, who kindly furnished a translation of this 
communication, appended some remarks of his own 
on the occurrence of the stylus, which he stated 
had not unfrequently been discovered in Frankish 
graves, regarding it as an instrument of science 
in not unfrequent use among the laity of the illite- 
rate Merovingian period. The reading of the Queen 
of Boliemia’s letters, addressed to Sir Edward 
Nicholas from the Hague, was resumed. 


Institute oF AcTuARIES.—Jan. 26th.—W. B. 
Hodge, Esq., V.-P., in the chair. Mr. W. 8. 
Béll was elected an Associate. Mr. Hardy read a 
paper—‘ An investigation into the Proper Method 
of Determining the Amount of an Annuity for- 
borne and improved at Interest during the exist- 
ence of a Life.’ 


Socrrry or Arts.—Jan. 21st.—T.M. Weguelin, 
Esq., Governor of the Bank of England, in the 
chair. The paper read was ‘On Central America, 
and the proposed Honduras Inter-Oceanic Rail- 
way,’ by Mr, E. G. Squier. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


fonday.—Entomological, 8 p.m. 
Chemical, 8 p.m. 
Roya! Institution, 2 p.m.—(General Monthly Meeting.) 
Tuesday.—Linnean, § p m. 
Civil Engineers, § p.m. 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(E. B. Lamb, Esq., on Sugges- 
tions on Architectural Composition.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Prof. Huxley on the Sense of 
Hearing.) 
Wednesday.—Pharmaceutical, 83 p.m. 
R. 8. Literature, &} p.m. 
Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Experiments. with Silkworms, with 
a view to Improve the present Siik-yieldings in Bengal. 
By F. Bashford, Surdah, East Indies.) 
Gesiegina, 8$ p.m.—(l. On the Formation of Rock Rasins. 
By J. Cleghorn, . Communicated by Sir R. 1. Murchison. 
G.8. 2. e Copper Mines of area g mag South 
. Rubid Cc i Sir R. I. 





8 ted by 


Relations of Gold, and other Metals, to Light. By Professor 


soya Tadibtation, 8 p.titi—(Prof, Tyndall on Sound.) 


[ Jan. al, ‘J 


—_— 
Philosophical Club, 54 p.m. 
Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Zoological, 3 p.m.—(General Business.) 
Photographic, 8 p.m.—(Anniversary.) 
phere ory 8 p.m. 
rtists’ and Amateurs’ Conversazione at Wi! ’ Rooms, 
oe ance Institute, 4 p.m. * Sh 
yal Institution, 8 p.m.—(Dr. J. H. Glad: 
Phenomena exhibited by Transmitted Light) _— 
Architectural Association, 8 pm.—(On the Treatment 
Arches, with special Reference to the Connexion ‘ 
the Contour and Section. T. M. Rickman, Esq.) a 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. ‘ 
Medical, 8 p.m. 
reer gs 4pm. 
oyal Institution, 8 p.m.—(Prof. Philli uccessive 
and Seas.) ithe , ee wi 








VARIETIES, 


Progress of Art-Education.—At the inauguntig 
of the new School of Art in Sheffield, Mr. Cole 
of the Department of Science and Art, me. 
tioned some interesting statistical facts regarding 
the condition and progress of similar institutions, 
“other parts of the country. There are at presei 
from sixty to seventy Schools of Art establish 
and under Government inspection. That 4 
Exeter, established only two or three years sing 
exhibited the largest proportion of students coini 
up for examination from the parish and denomin- 
tional schools of the district, the average numbe 
being no less than 835, the population of the ciy 
being 40,000; whereas, in Sheffield, hitherto thee 
had only been eighteen children from the paris 
schools in a population of 135,000. At Exeter, 
there were besides 190 students now in the Schodl 
of Arts. In Cheltenham, with a population ¢ 
35,000, the number of art students coming up fron 
the public schools is 1350, in Chester 1200, ani 
in Worcester 500 ; whereas, in Manchester, witha 
population. of 800,000, there were only 280 stv 
dents sent from the parish schools. It is not dit 
ficult to explain in some degree these dispropor 
tionate numbers of the humble classes in different 
localities availing themselves of the privileges o 
the Schools of Design, but the statistics are useftl 
in stimulating to exertion in the towns where the 
deficiency is at present most marked. The nev 
school of Sheffield will be the means of removing 
the discredit now attaching to the town in this r 
spect, and it is very honourable to the inhabitants 
that they have erected a building, the most com- 
plete and commodious of the kind in the kingdom, 
at an expense of 7100/., without any aid from the 
Government. 5500/. of the amount have already 
been subscribed in Sheffield alone, and an effort 
to be made to commence operations entirely fre 
from debt. Mr. Roebuck, as member for the 
town, delivered an animated and appropriate a 
dress at the inauguration meeting, and 

lated the men of Sheffield on what they had accom 
plished. 


Proposed Statue to the late Mr. Brotherton, MP. 
—A large and influential meeting was held it 
Town-hall, Manchester, on Monday in last weth, 
presided over by the mayor of Salford, when i 
was agreed that a marble or bronze statue 
honour of Mr. Brotherton (who died so suddenly 
an omnibus a few weeks ago) should be erected i 
Peel Park, Salford. Between 900. and 1000 
were subscribed towards the object at the meetitg 
the mayor of Manchester and several other get! 
men contributing 50/. each.—Builder. 
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To Cornssronpents.—T. B.; J. A. H.; 3.3; RH2 
Ph. D. Liverpool.; E. A.—received. 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE sociETy, 
LONDON. " 
Policies effected with this Society now, Will en ' 
Four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the net Profits of the Societ 
according to the conditions contained in the Society's Prospect 
The Premiums required by this Society for insu! 
lives are lower than in many other old established ‘ 
Insurers are fully protected from all risk by an — pone ra 
fand in addition to the accumulated funds deri 
i of Premi 
Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Threadneedle 
street, London, or of any of the Agents of the Society. 
CHARLES HENBY LID! 
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ESTABLISHED 1538. 


CTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 

7 No. 18, King William Street, Mansion House, City. 
Assurances of every description effected. 

eden Premium may be paid during the first five yeard: 

One-Third may remain on credit during the whole of life. 

Endowment Assurances, payable at 50, 55,60, &. 

Joans to Assurers on personal or other security. 

80 per cent. of profits go to Assurers on the bonus scale. 

‘The last bonus averaged 53 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


DIRECTORS. 
Esq., Ormond House, Old Kent Road, Chairman, 
RANT Bm (A. &T. <esbitt),PhilpotLane, Deputy-Chairman. 
Qusnuzs Batpwin, Esq., Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park. 
Gponcs Dexny, Esq., Great St. Helen’s. 
J.C. Dinspaxe, Esq., (Dimsdale, Drewett, and Co., Bankers,) 


J.P. Gasstor, Exq., F R.S. (Martinez, Gassiot, and Co.) Mark Lane 
and Clapham. 

Gotpsuip, Esq.,3, Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street. 
er Guaner, Esq., Paper Buildings, Temple, and Brighton. 
W.K. Jante-ow, Esq., Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, & Camberwelk. 
Joux Nowiorn, Esq , Union Terrace, Peckham. 

SrawiLany, Esq., Boston, Lincolnshire. 
Surron, Esq., Earl’s Terrace, Kensington. 
Ge Mitosis Woorser, Esq., 49, Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park. 
GTANDAED LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
C@HarmMaN oF THB LonpoN Boarp. 
The Right. Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen. 
8 H. Brooking, Esq. John Scott, Esq. 
ohn Griffith Frith, Esq. Sir Anthony Oliphant, C.B. 
‘ander Gillespie, Esq. Francis de Breton; Esq. 
J. H. Plowes, Esq. 
Resident Secretary—H. Jonzs Witttams. 
Inspector of Agencies—Wua. BentHam. 





THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY was 
established in 1825, and its progress has been most successful. 

During the ten years from 1845 to 1855, the assurances effected 
amounted to upwards of four and a half million sterling ; and 
during the year 1855 alone the new assurances amounted to up- 
wards of six hundred thousand pounds. 

Onedistinetive feature of the Company, the operation of which 
hascontributed in a marked degree to the great success of the 
igrteation, the mode pursued in the division of profits—the 

visions are made at intervals of five years, and the system is 
such that the greatest benefits are derived by those members 
whose policies. are maintained for the longest period; in other 
fords, those who pay most premiums. 


Examples of Bonus already Declared. 





Bonus 
Additions 
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0 
1855. 


Sum in 
Policy with 
Bonus 
Additions. 


Date in 
Policy. 


of Policy. 








Nov. 15,1825 1000 
— 1830 

1835 

1840 0 

1845 10 10 

1850 00 1064 0 
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The large funds which the Company have accumulated are in- 
Vested on the security of Land and in Government Securities, and 
these eecurities are subject to investigations by professional gen- 
tlemen at intervals of five years. Such an investigation took 
Vlate last year, when the Committee reported that ‘‘the whole of 
the Investments are of the very best and safest description, and 
they have no hesitation in stating their belief that there is not one 
of them which would not be accepted asa security if it was now 
Mtg to the Board for the first time.” 

income of the Company is about a Quarter of a Million 
The position of the Standard, and its whole terms and condi- 
toms, are such as to give it the strongest ciaim on public support. 
WILL. THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H. JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
london: 82, King William Street. Edinburgh : 3, George Street. 











QTATE FIRE INSURANCE, 


No. 3,PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, (Heap Orrice); 
No; 2;SP. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 

No. 202, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN: 

No.8, CHERRY STREET, BIRMINGHAM; 

No. 9, PAVILION BUILDINGS, BRIGHTON; 

No. 64, HIGH STREET, LEWES, 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL £500,000, (with power to increase to £2,000,000.) 


Every description of Fire Insurance may be effected with this 
Company. 


Claims settled with promptitude and liberality. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
To secure the advantage of this year’s entry, Proposals must be 
lodged at the Head Office, or at any of the Society's Agencies, on 
or before the Ist March. 
Policies effected on or before 1st March, 1857, will receive Six 
Years’ Additions at the Division of Profits at Ist March, 1862. 


HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, INSTITUTED 1831. 


At the Division of Surplus, at Ist March, 1856, a Policy for 
£1.00, effected at ist March, 1832, was increased to £!571 18s. 10d., 
being at the rate of Two and a Quarter per cent. per annum on 
the sum Assured. This adiition may be converted into a present 
payment, or app'ied in reduction of the future premiums, 

Profits are divided Triepnially, and belong wholly to the 
Assured. 

AccumutatepD Funps 
Annvat Revenve.... 
EXxisTinG ASSURANCES,,... 


«-£1,090,000 
+e = =©169,4 
seeneeee 4,764,949 
Copies of the Report by the Directors on the Division of Surplus 
in 1856, and all information, may be had on application at the 
Eead Office; or Agencies. 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26,ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Office in London—26, POULTRY, E.C. 
A. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 





rNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
(FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES). 
a.p. 1714. 
Cornhill, and 70, Baker Street, London. 

College Green, Dublin.—Gronengen Street, Hamburg. 
Exchange Street West, and Tithebarii Street, Liverpool. 
North Nelson street, Edinburgh. 

Instituted in the reign of Queen Ante, 4.p. 1714, with large In- 
vested Funds. 

DIRECTORS, &. 

CHiAtrmMan—JOHN REMINGTON MILLS, Esq. 
Deruty-CuarrmaN—HENRY ALDWIN SOAMES, Esq. 
James Bentley, Esq. 
Thomas Bodley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Nicholas Charrington, Esq. 
8. Preston Child, Esq. 
William Gilpin, Esq. 
Thomas Lewis, Fsq. 
Thomas Mills, Esq. M.P. 
John Morley, Esq, 


John Paynter, Esq 

John Rogers, Fsq. 

Henry Rutt, Esq. 

Geo. Spencer Smith, Esq. 
R. Horsman Solly, Esq. 
W. Foster White. Esq. 
Samuel Wilson, Esq., Ald. 
Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


LIFE. 


Reduced rates for young and middle ages, with guarantee of a 
eompany in existence upwards of 140 years; and a large accumu- 
lated capital. The last Bonus (1855) gave additions to policies 
varying from 25 to 70 per cent. on the previous seven years’ pre- 
miums. Lower rates, without profits. Two-thirds only of the 
premiums may be paid until death. ing i i 


CLOSE OF HOLIDAYS. 
HE return of Youth to their respective Board- 


ing Schools induces a solicitude from Parents and Guardians 
for their Personai Comfort and Attraction, and 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
an the growth and improving and beautifying the 
air, 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion,.and removing cutaneous 


eruptions, and 
4 ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
ot Pearl Dentifrice, for rendering the teeth beautifully white, 
and preserving the gums, are considered indispensat le accompani- 
ments for the attainment of those Personal Advantages so univer- 
sally sought for and admired. 
BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, 
The only GENUINE of each bears the name of ‘‘Rowlands” 
preceding that of the article on the wrapper or label. 
Sold by A, ROWLAND. & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


DR. GRANVILLE, F-RB.S., 
Author of ‘* The Spas of Germany,’ “ On Sudden Death,” &e. &e. 
ON DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


“ Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice; and has found it not only effica- 
cious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be preferable 
in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of such an 
authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND BHAT THIS 
PARTICULAR KIND PRODUCES THE DESIRED EFFECT IN A SHORTER 
TIME THAN OTHERS,AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE NAUSEA AND 
INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND O1ts. The Oil being, moreover, much more 
palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients-have themselves expressed a 
preference for Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 

1, Curzon Street, Mayfair, January 7th, 1856. 





DR. DE JONGH’S COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence a:d almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DESILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 


Sold onty in Inprntat Half-pints, 28. 6d.; Pints, 4é.94.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonén’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WiTHoUT WHICH, NONE ARE GENUINE, by many respectable 
Chemtists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77; STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH COXNSIGNEES. 
By whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the Metropolis. 





LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep in tHe Rorat Lacnpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to bé 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 
Price 84d. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. — Pre- 
pare for the Winter Cough by obtaining a supply of the 
above renowned Lozenges, which for 50 years have proved an un- 
failing remedy for asthma. coughs, and incipient consumption. 
Sold in Bottles, 18. 14d., and Tins 2s. 9¢., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, 
by Thomas Keating, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, Lon- 
don, and retailed by all Druggists. 








and z 
rates of premium, and half-yearly or quarterly. Medical fees 
allowed. 

FIRE. 


Insurances at the usual rates, and profits returned on policies 
taken out for seven years by prompt payment. occasioned 
by explosion of gas made good. The offices close on Saturdays at 
two o'clock, excepting in the fifteen days after each quarter day. 

Insurances now expiring, must be paid on or before the 9th 
January, at the office in London, or of the respective agents. 


WILLIAM B. LEWIS, Secretary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
———_—_—_. 


‘TSE tnusual Success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of the 


pany has enabled the Di: 


rectors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


es insurihg with this Com: 


pany do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in 


utuaal Offices, 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1855, 
invested in Government and other approved Securities, 





ted to £566,124 2s. 6d., 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOo Piace, Patt Matt, Loxroy, 8.W. 





CHARLES DOWNES, Ese., Chairman. 
HON, FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Ordér) P, MACINTYRE, Secretary, 





Just published, price 2s. , post free, 2s. 6d. 


A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHEA ; its 
Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy ,safe,and 
effectual] cure of Nervous Derangement. By A MEMBER OF 
THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, LONDON. 
London: W. Kent and Co., 51 atid 52, Paternoster Row. 


STHMA, COUGHS, AND COLDS.—The 
only medicine which gives immediate ease to the most 
severe cough, asthma, &c., is Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, as the shortest trial wiil prove. They havea pleasant 
taste. In every newspaper and periodical in the kingdom may 
be seen téstimonials of their wonderful efficacy. Observe, the 
only genuine have the words, ‘‘ Dr. Locock’s Wafers,” printed 
in the Government stamp in white letters on a red ground . 
Sold by all Druggists, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and Ils. per box. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, an extraordinary 
remedy for Liver and Stomach Complaints.—Mark Drewell, 
of Milsom Street, Bath, was afflicted for seven years with a dis- 
order of the Liver and Stomach, Indigestion, loss of appetite, and 
extreme debility, consequently quite unable to follow his occupa- 
tion ; he had consulted the most eminent medical men in Town 
and Country without any beneficial result; at last he had recourse 
to this valuable remedy, which in a short time effected a 
wonderful change for the better, and in three months his health 
was re-established. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidiey, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 














= &vo, price 15s. 
ESTERN HIMALAYA AND TIBET; 
The Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of 
THOMSON, MD, Assisant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. With Tinted 
te - a, . 
co eer gos 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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13, Great MARLBOROUGH Srezrt, 
MESSRS. HURST & BLACKETT, 


SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


ARE PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 








ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


and the COURT of PHILIP II., from numerous npublished Sources in the ‘Archives 
of France, aa and Spain. By MISS FREER, Author of “The Life of Marguerite 
d’Angouléme,” &c. 2 vols. with fine Portraits, engraved by Heath, 21s. bound. 

[Now Ready. 


ORIENTAL and WESTERN SIBERIA. A Nar- 


rative of Seven Years’ Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the 
Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM 
ATKINSO Dedicated, ear to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., 
Emperor of all the Russias, In 1 large vol. tor 8vo, price £2 2s. elegantly bound. 
Embellished with NUMEROUS BEAUTIFULL COLOURED PLATES, a and Wood- 
cuts, from Drawings by the Author, and a Map. 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERY 


of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE; with numerous Incidents of Travel and Adventure 
during nearly Five Years’ Continuous Service in the Arctic Regions while in Search of 
the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D,, R.N,, late 
Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. “Investigator.” I vol. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the Lag? 


FOUR POPES. By HIS EMINENCE CARDINAL WISEMAN, 8¥o, ee 


SONGS of the CAVALIERS and ROUND 

; pe oa a oy ag . ih G. = iriag ‘del Author of “Art and Nat 
at Home an roa vol., with numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks, 

EASTERN HOSPITALS and ENGLISH NURSES 


The Narrative of Twelve Months’ Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
By a LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 6s, —— 


THE DAYS of MY LIFE. An Autobiograpiy, 


By the Author of “Marearzt Marttann,” 3 vols. 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John Hal. 


Fax, GENTLEMAN,” &. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 3vk 


A PILGRIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE. By the 


Rev. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M., Oxon., Author of “A Ramble through Normandy,” 


&e, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2is, bound, 





NEW NOVELS 





b 
TROLLOPE, ant Miss JEWSBURY. 


AND 


the Author of “ Rockingham,’ 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY. 


LAKE NGAMI; or, Explorations 


and DISCOVERIES during FOUR YEARS’ WANDER- 
INGS in the WILDS of SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 
By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. Second Edition, 
royal 8vo, with Map, and upwards of Fifty Ilustrations, 

resenting Sporting Adventures, Subjects of Natural 
History, &c., 30s, bound, 


MEMOIRS OF THE oe orf 


THE. REGENCY. From Original Fam 


| SIR B. BURKE’S PEERAGE and 

BARONETAGE for 1857. New Edition, corrected 
throughout to the Present Time, from the Personal 
Communications of the Nobility, &e, 1vol. with 1,500 
Engravings of Arms. 


BURKE’S HISTORY OF THE 
LANDED GENTRY of ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, abd 
IRELAND. TxHeE Szconp Part, price 10s. 6d. To be 

leted in a single volume, uniform with the ‘ Peerage,’ 





By THE DUKE OF ~ oo gag AN D CHANDOS, 
K.G. 2 vols, 8vo, Portraits, 30s. 


LIFE OF MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of NAVARRE, Sister of 
Francis I. By MISS FREER. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
with fine Portraits, 21s. bound. 


REVELATIONS OF PRISON 


LIFE ; with an = into Prison Discipline and Secon- 
Punishments. GEORGE LAVAL CHESTER- 

TON, Twenty-five ‘Tome Governor of the House of 

Correction at Coldbath Fields. Third Edition, just ready, 


ART and NATURE at HOME 


and ABROAD. By G.W. THORNBURY, 2 vols, 21s, 


THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols, Illustrations, 21s. 


divided into Four Parts. Price 10s, 6d. each. 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 


ENGLAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. Cheap Edi- 
tion. With Portraits of every Queen. Complete in 8 
vols, 7s, 6d. each, bound. 


PEPYS’ DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. New Cheap Standard Editions. The 
Small 8vo,in 4 vols. 6s, each, bound; and the Library 
Edition, in 4 vols, demy 8vo, 7s, 6d, each, bound, with 
Portraits, 


LIVES OF THE PRINCESSES 


OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. EVERETT GREEN. Com- 
plete in 6 vols, with Portraits, 10s, 6d. each, bound. 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. 


By ELIOT WARBURTON. ‘Twelfth and Cheaper 
Edition, 15 Illustrations, 6s, bound, 











PEN AND PENCIL PICTURES 


By THOMAS HOOD. 1 vol. with numerous Ture 
tions by the Author. 10s. 6d. bound. 


THE OXONIAN IN NORWAT; 


or, Notes of Excursions in that Country. By the Rar 
F. METCALFE, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln Collegt, 
Oxford. 2 vols, illustrations, 21s, 


THE OLD COURT SUBURB; a, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON, Legal, Critica, 
Anecdotical. By LEIGH HUNT. Second ii, 
Revised, 2 vols, 21s, 


MEMOIRS of the BARONESS 


DOBERKIRCH, Illustrative of the Secret History 
the Courts of Russia, France, and Germany, 3 vols, lie 


MEMOIRS of GENERAL SEB ¥. 


NOTT, G.C.B., Commander of the Army of Candahar, 
With his Correspondence. 2 vols. Portrait, 16s, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Dome 


TIC ANNALS of the ARISTOCRACY. By Sir BER 
NARD BURKE, 2 vols. 21s. 


REVELATIONS of SIBERIA. By 


ABANISHED LADY. Third Edition, 2vols. 16s 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, NOW READY. 


WILDFLOWER. By the Author 
of “THE HOUSE OF ELMORE.” 3 vols, 
“Written with much depth of feeling.”—Examiner. 


ISABEL; the YOUNG WIFE 
and THE OLD LOVE. By J. C. JEAFFRESON, Author 
of “ Crewe Rise,” &. 3 vols. 

“*¢Tsabel’ is a novel in which the Author maintains the 
good position his first work obtained for him.”—ExamingEr. 


THE GENERAL'S DAUGHTER. 
By CAPT. BROOK J. KNIGHT. 3 vols. 
“<The General’s a is a Pow , dashing tale, with 
broadly-marked characters. Capt. Knig! thas the art of tell- 
ing a tale with cleverness and effect.” —Lrrzrary Gazerre, 


HENRY CLARENDON. By Alice 


COMYN. 2 vols. 


A LIFE’S LESSONS. By Mrs. 
GORE. 3 vols. 


“A graceful story, with a deeper touch of humanity than 
is customary with this authoress.”—ATHENAUM. 


ROSA GREY. By the Author of 
“ANNE DYSART.” 3 vols. 


“One of the most charming books of the season, and 
worthy of the Author’s former works.”—Joun Butt. 


OUT ON THE WORLD. By 
HENRY OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols. 

“The thoughts and observations are of afresh and racy 
kind, and very different from the generality of novels,”— 
SPECTATOR, 

21s. 


MR. ARLE. 2 vols. 
It reminds us of the 


“A work of a very high order. 
writings of Mrs. Gaskell.”—Jonyw Bunt. 








JOHN HALIFAX, Gentlema 


By the Author of “ THz Hzap oF THE Fancy.” va 
* A very good and a very interesting novel,” —Exasius. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 


“¢ Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous ‘ha 
both of life and scenery, which are dashed off wi 
ness and vitality which the reader will feel to be 
—ATHENAUM. 


MARGARET and Her BRDDES. 
peor By the Author of “ WOMAN'S DEV 


LILLIESLEAF. By the cot 


of “ MARGARET Niele » Cheap Béitioy 


MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


Author of “ COUSIN GEOFFREY.” 3 vols. ( 





Serer rere rere egeeeeeerreeerettiperigereree 





London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Wea, ‘Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Steet, Covent Garden), 
by bim at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden,--Sarvnpar, January 31, 1857 
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